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SO CIOL OLOGIC, 


definition asa result of its use in le writings of the plant 
i gists. It has | not the same wide a 
and where it has been used 


sof cities, in. the so- -called 


= one might better say, by ‘a an area 
(of first to areas of second and third settlement, generally in the direc- a 
ion of the periphery of the city and eventually ir 


area—in any case, from a a less t toa a more : stable s section of the metro- £ 


are 


politan : region. . To these | movements, seeing in them the effects of - 
. natural tendencies i in the life of the urban commu have 


nity, students 


o the successiv 


waves by which the fronti ier in. Ameri 
seaboard westward across the plains 


sa = marked bya different type of cultur 


into the suburban 


GF 


\L REVIEW 
Tt has been used, for example, in describing the 
h of the city and o 
— 
RES ca advanced from the Atlant 
gine racine coast, cacn | 


arrivals we re the 
prospectors, with j a a sprinkling o: of outla 
were land seekers, s squatters and frontier farmers bent « on 


first frontier settlements. T ‘hey were followed finally | by a 


~ swarm of restless ¢ enterprising adventurers of all sort | sorts, among them 


"representatives o 3s of a frontier - intelligentsia he men who eventually 


became | the lawyers, politicians, and new the booming 


Asimilar “territorial succession” 
of European population and 


period of four hundred years in which European 


its conquest of the world.? 
a a study of Lowell, ade by George F. Kenngott and published 


in 1912, the most striking feature of th the - study was. the su successio 


"immigrant in invasions which i in the cou course se of the. city’ S history, i Le., . 
ab about 1830 to about | ‘Ig12, the steady ‘demand for | for labor i the 


woolen mills had brought to it. . This was a study in population su 


though 1 not so designated. was also a study i in 
Itural change—a progress, however, that was ‘mostly for the worse.’ 
Although the ‘term succession, as originally employ by 20 
gists, would seem to be more spiecesitely applied tor 


elation nd cultura al cl anges 


ve, there s seems to be no sound reason why > 


2 the same term should | not be used to describe any orderly and ir- 


reversible se series of fot provided they « are to such a an n extent ¢ cor 
changes. 
"Thus a series ¢ of the al 
pre: 


ch 
the I historical | “succession. same sense we may “speak of ‘the 
“waterw heel as in sgh same line o of s succession as 5 the st steam engine suf ; 


_more than a mere scomeelenanial It represents rather an irrever 
Rupert B. Vance, “ ‘Frontier: Geographical and Social Aspect,” Ency. Seis. 

E. B. Reuter, Race and CultureContacts,chap.V. = 


George F. Kenngott The a 4 Social 


— 
— 
— 
ncultureduringthe 
— 
“a 
— 
— 
— 


ible ing event is more or hia ial 


 Inar recent paper by Ed gar T. . Thompso on 


institution 1 of the fi fron ier, the auth lor ah 20g to > the fact that 2 a typical 
s through : a cy cycle of 
There- 


> 


Te: 


ual m movements 's seemed to ie merely the periodic outbreaks of a 


a so that the different a 
san 
ye na kind of pe 
i 
of succes- 


n which this study - showed \ were: (1) each succeeding rural t move-_ 
nt was under way and rising: before. the one preceding it had 
wholly subsided: (2) although « each wave of u ‘utopianism was incon-— 


tinently, followed by a corresponding period of and disil- 


The was “manifest ir. ‘the of and in 
: “methods for putting them i into effect. This i is an instance cof succession — ene 


nse in which eng term is here used, is the procession ) 


e invaded and settled South Africa. First came th 
ters: have left it in caves: in ‘the: moun 


eat deal of trouble witht the 


ith poisoned a arrows. So the Hottentots drove 


_ 
study of the “granger movements” in the Unite 
Hs 
ee: — 
_ __tains, as recor 
eir Cattle w 
Life Movement, unpublished thesis, The U 
— 


Later 
= the on the families, 


lived | on their: wide ; acres in patriarchal st style Although 


descendants, for the most part, « of the ez earlier Dutch immigrants , 


a sprinkling of Huguenots and other Europeans, they | had 
_ come, as a result of their isolation and their Jong association with the 
country, a1 an indigenous f folk, having, their ‘own language, their own — 
customs ar and culture. A 
‘Then, finally, , came En glish They were sop histicat 


they came i in force only after 
SG Orange. Free State in 1867 and gold was discover 


trade the new world civilization. 
hat makes this i instance of succession ally ‘interesting is 


fact that it il lustrates a a principle familiar t to ethnologists: 


"principle, namely, that the ‘more primitive ‘the culture of a — 
larger the t territory needed, in Proportion to its numbers, to 


> support its ] population. A corollary of this i is . the: principle that the oo. 


land eventually goes to the race or people | that can get t the most —sit*wts 
of i it. t. This, on the other hand, is is merely "another version of the 
rule of agricultural economics, 1 declares that the best lands 

even tually go to the best farmers. 


he thing that makes the settlement of South ‘Africa relevant 


= 
ee significant, as an example of succession, is the fact that it seems to 
eo represent not a casual sequence of events but the consequences of z an = 


It is evident that in the conception of succession, as here ied ; 

: and illustrated, there is im mplicit a more fundamental notion. of social | ee 
change and of of society which is nowhere explicitly set forth. 

Generally sp speaking, s succession, as the term: is used by ec 


seems to be identical with a notion of social change suggested b) 


Walter Bagehot’ s phrase, “the « cake of custom,” 


2 und Politics; a a conception which has been further 


; or Thoughts on the Application of the Principles of 
” to Political Society N. -Y., 1873; and Frederick Jackson 


— 
rae 
i 
i 
oratedby 
laborated by po. 
ee 


s the theory 


with the accumulation of minor eo in es course of a long-term ‘ 


rather than the biotic level. Nevertheless seem to be 
in form, at least, with the kind of change that plant and animal ecolo- a 
gists have called s succession, , the nature of which i is elaborately se 
the other hand, , the conception ¢ of ‘social relations an and 

on 


is s this 
society on n phy corr relati t 
ure adopted and elaborat ed in 
Perhaps Ican make clear the connection these 
society and social change with the ecological conception of succes- 


‘sion if I's state briefly certain 1 points of evolutionary and 


¥ & 


Man is involved, with all the hosts” of other living creatures, in 
“what Darwin calls “the web of of life.” certain. under 
certain conditions t this interdependence of the species, | 
Darwin ’s expres: ion ‘ w life” re 


true of. the so-ca 


in and animal communities, 


by custom, convention, and aan: In short, human society is, or : p- 


pears to be, organized on two levels, the biotic: and the cultural. 


We may distinguish between a society based on symbiosis, an 
based on communication and consensus. ronemnans al fact, howeve 

Clements, Plant Succession ton, D 


ECOLOC 
history; the theo: ated by the earlier; 
r-related lives.” This is 
— 
— 
—— 
| 


of consensus 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


— 


and actions which are obvious reveal 
a on the higher, , Social level i in more subtle a and sublimated | forms. The | 4 
dis distinction and re relation 1 between the two levels of so F society, the biotic 
and the cu cultural, i is, , Or § r seems: to be, ¢ analogous 1 to that between the 


somatic and psychic a aspects 0 of the individual | organisms of which the 


Economic as ‘one meets it in human society, Is the 

struggle | for « existence, s Darwin conceived it, , modified and limited a 


custom and convention. other respects, however, it is not dif- 


ferent from competition as it exists in and animal communiti 
some sort ‘of order or war his established some sort of f peace. It is 
within which | an intrinsic and functional social. order 
succeeded one that» ‘was extrinsic and mechanical. This’ docs not 
imply that the original relations of men were, as Hobbes described 
ae a war of each ; against all, a bellum o omnia contra omnes, but 
ther that the function and effect ofc competition has been to oe di 
about every where a a a division of labor which has diminished comp 
ion. In —o same sense the function of war has been to achieve } peace 


nd to cre 


There i  differe , however, ‘between a symb otic andc 


porate namely, that the restraint in the case of symbi lotic s¢ 


i (asf or - example in the plant community) i is physical and e 


the case of cultural, i.e., human, society the restraints upon the ir in- 
so to” internal and m ioral, based on some 


social orga rganization on. 1 eith 


invelves the i incorporation of individuals i into a more intimate asso- 
ciation, imposes limits, control, and direction | upon the 


units. One may regard t the plant and animal communit 
4 ciation that is is wholly ; anarchic and free. In that case e, however, ——y 


— 
fo orm of z association on the cult iT will involve a a 


n level than ‘upon the 


_ structure rests on the basis of a symbiotic substructure, and the 

— 

—_— 

— 

in others—more freedom on the econo = = 


other individuals that | 


and a acc 
are for the individual orgar inis 


m or r the individual species 


m 


> survive.® Bu 


structure, competition is increasingly diminished. 
less, competition persists in human society and continues to ma ani- ee 
fest itself, as s does ‘the exual instinct in ma nifold direct and i in 


pie 


sidious way: 


and the social auilibriam, thus ending ine 


OF. 


Sai ¥ 


VRINERS 


they are recurrent, so t at they fall into a 


(or r spatial series—particularly if the series is of such a sort that the 


effect of each’ succeeding in increment of change reénforces or carries 
forward ‘the « effects 0 of — ng—cons stitute > what i is ; described i in 


ion. 


pt, and othe on, , every form ¢ 
a com-— 


"Conceived in | this way 
(morphology 


ustence OF what J. Arthur Thom 
ccreature” 
—— 
‘fact. like t evil, OF U it 
tendencies formerly held in chec and 
tense activity and rapid chan a period of 
4 change ensues which then continue 
nues until oo ######## last 
= 
__ volved in change in the bioti nge in the social superstructure is 
iotic or symbiotic substructure, it eem 
| oss 
Nin y the structure of the society of which these 
poftheform 
limitations and difficulties” ry nature insurgent and it finds itself encor 
| 


| 


forms of social change are such, as in the case of 


‘i “psychic epidemics” or recurrent business booms, that their — 
courses can be precisely described in a mathematical equation. 


that. case it may be possible to predict, with some accuracy not 


merely the direction but the duration of change 
Studies of succession, however, k less to predict the of 
stud ies O succession, owever, seek less to pre ict the course o 4 
change than to make > change intelligible, s so. that i it can eventually be ns 
controlled byt technical devices or r political m measures. ‘For this reason 


studies o of sucy ession are | concerned | not: only” with the fo: orm which 


change takes/ but ‘even more with the circumstances s and events” 


follow change—in short, with its 


. The study of succession involves, it seems, not merely the life- 


whic ch n new w types of society a 
which a new social order "emerges from the 


he ‘which Plant and animal 
tionally been ‘concerned are fundamentally population ms. 
ociety, from the ecological point of view is, like the natural as op- 
to the institutional family, a symbiotic rather than a so C1 ial 
a population settled and limited to its habicat. The ties 


hat unite its individual ‘units. are those of a a free and natural econ- 
omy, based o ona natural division of labor. Such a a society is territo- 


rially organized, and d the t ties w which hold i it together ar are e physical a and 
vital rather ‘than customary and moral. Ati ‘is, of co cour not assumed Pep 


The) changes i in ecology i is interested ,it are primarily 


} phy sical and vital. They are the movements of population and of ar- 


changes i in location and in 


presented its biotic substructure, a assumes 1 that the o origin 
social change, one e could t trace it to its s source >, would 


> 
Ecology « conceives society as fundamentally a territorial as well” 
al; 


So far far as this concepti 


be 
| 
- 

ere 

pated and, 

lapofthe 

2 

— Fas 
— 

ofthe population tothesci 

high — 

territorial and occupational distribution of peoples in 

|) 

— 


< sumes that most if not all cultural changes i in society will 
lated with changes in its territorial organization, every e 
g y g 


in the territorial and occupational distribution of the will 

changes i in ‘the « existing cultures. 

The evolution of society is, therefore, in one of its aspects, th 


“evolution of a territorial organization. Thus, N. B. S. Gras, in his 
ntroduction to conomic is ory yy 1S. able to tell the whole story o 
Introduction to Ec History, is able to tell the whole st —— 
economic | history by "describing the evolution of the metropolitan 
economy as it thas developed ‘through a series of stages which include cs 
the v village, the town, and the city, and which | ends in the: metro- — 


i 


onomic, policies! and cultural 


in 1 Europe has come into existence with the growth in population 


and the migration and the territorial expansion of Europe. This ex 
peat > P ansion has been made possible by a series of inventions which have, — 
a at different epochs in its history, rev olutionized and transformed the 


MAAC 


The by means a great comm rcial high- 
established around the world and has made of the: 
, with t their seaport c cities, the ce center of the world. 
The: railways, which the c continental a areas have been en pene- 
trated and their resources ‘transported to the seaboard, — they 


& 


e entered. ‘into world commerce. 


by spreading out over land networks of 


and {temporal c hanges 


sand mechat inisms of social al and cult 


ig — 
4 
— 
| 
— 
These changes have literally plowed up the ancient landmarks, 
is from the poi 


usage: 
of some sort of establishment 0 or relative permanence of 


of institutio ns 


folkways and the most elaborate “culture- complexes” to fall under e 
the c category. Psy chologists i incline toward such inclus usage 

would make i institutions ‘merely the social aspect of the behavior 

which they d describe. Sociologists are more likely to. restrict: usage of 

the: term, by « distinguishing i institutions s from gas units of socially 
established behavior. S Sumner for i ce, puts hem cover ‘cin 

.. Another idea fundamen tal to the study a 


collective behavior, grows out of the fact that human so 


idea sta: nd asa sufficient definition, thus price the 


‘ 


viously behave in response to the behavior of each other that what 
Er stg ; the individual does can be understood only by using the collectivity — = 
a point of reference. Institutions are sometimes defined by dis- 
‘tinguishing them from such elementary forms of collective behavior | 
the crowd and the primary group, , whose peculia ea 
a interaction n not mediated by established forms. 


There i is an order of social in which the | feature of of es- 


at 


establishe 


orth Carolina Press, 


aC. ‘i. "Social Organization, N. 'Y., Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921 PP- 30 and 319, 
ang et passim. See also E. Faris, “The Primary Group: Essence and Accident,” Amer. Four. of a ; 
Sociol., 38, July, 1932, pp- 41- -50. Simmel, in his Soziol/ogie, pp. 14-15, complained that social 
science had paid attention only to “those societal phenomena in which the interaction had 
a already been crystallized out of its bearers, ” and had neglected the more immediate, intimate 
passing forms of interaction. Thats, a 
formal and institutional aspects of social life. 


| 
admit the reality only long enough to 
* 
"hea 
—— 
Altport, Institutional Chapel Hil University of 
| 


egra _ are there institu-/ _ 


place with reference 


to some or group of fanctionaries, acting in n recognized 
social offices. 


are established as social expectations. It is usual to attribute 


institution eins not fill wants in ais generic ind eterna nal a 

tin their particu ularly defined and culturally peculiar a 

rvival of an n institution, therefore, » represents ‘the p per: 

definitions of war wants and. of « corporate ways of 
them. The “passing on on of these wants to succeeding generations i is 


ge the processes involved in the survival of i institutions. pee 


nce of. an effective want, and of an institution, ——— 


n 
Du 


— 


dis scovering roots in nature. The « contingencies at arise ou 
of the inevitable relations of social phenomena with | other social 
af phenomena and with phenomena that are not social at all. Indeed, 
one ‘might say that the scientific study of institutions does r not have 
to do with their essential nature, but merely puts institutions s into — 
ome orderly and u understood relations with other phenomena upol 3 
which 1 they ar are contingent. One studies, i in short, the conditions. of | 
eir ‘survival, for all of the attributes of institutions ve that col 


nature which: they share w 


OF. 


ed. tribal community may be of a as 


o closely are t the activities © of i 


ay 3 institution is subject to cecal. the same con- 
at of t t 1e com mmuni ity as a whole. Thes | 


where human effort is formally in 
— 
exist or be carried on without the appropriate recognition and ree 
EY sponses of other people, but also that the person who fills it may b 
permanence which is generally thought of as a cardinal fea- 
ture of a social institution is closely involved with the fact that 
sons do succeed one another in offices, and that other people continue 
ya 
— 
— 
in to other social and non social 
porate unit. ts members integrated 
that tradition can quite easily and apparently does assign to each 
person his pl — 


are, in at quite To quote from Radcliffe- Brown: 
ais. The con continuity of aco corporation such as the Australian horde is a 
t the continuity of its estate. In the first place, there 1 is continuity | of 
"possession | of the territory. Secondly, there is a continuity which transcends 


the space of a Rumen life by the fact that as the group loses some eae 


tion of the status men.‘ 


“sort oO! mechanics. of transmission of rights | and {status 


ane the pi of the society is maintained, subject only to t the — ; 
contingencies which ; arise from its exploitation of the territory from 


which i it liv es and from acts 0 of God. 


here i is, in effect, no “competition of institutions within such 

_j| community. . Competitive relationships can be studied in terms of the , 
“community as a whole rather than in terms of its parts. The com-— 
munication and transportation, both of men and of goods, which 7 
an unfailing characteristic. of civilizations, complicate this picture. 
: iE Institutions, in communities where there is mobility, survive sub- 


ject to contingencies which arise out of mobility. 
cKenzie, i in an unpublished paper on “T ‘The of Institu-— 
tions,” develops the idea that with elaboration of our producing 


a a - techniques an and the machinery required for the them, with the i increase in n 


4 


quantity and range of f transportation and communication, the 


institutional structure of communities is increased in complexity. pare 
IT hat i is to say, institutions ; are increased i in number, and more spe 
cialized ; as to > function. They } have likewise become discrete entities, 4 
each its locus in space. Since participation in the life of the = 


y becomes increasingly a matter of participating i in ‘some 


institutional activ ities, the i institution becomes the crucial unit 


of the underlying competitive processes with which ecolog: 


gy 


gener rations. One to succession | in spacey 


he movements : of people and the bearing of such } movements | on th @ 


corporate units “through which collective wants are ‘satisfied, re- 
“ens at the same time ne that these movements | 


*“Patrilinear and Matrilinear Succession,” 


atus and to office proceeds by the 72 
procents of generat 
— 
ic 
— 
| 
| 


"institutions both as cause and effect. Where obility i is great, the 


term institutional ge generation has little significance. Participation i in} 
"institutional activity may become almost completely casual. While 
= may ben more ‘especially true: of business i institutions, even the 
more sacred ¢ ones are subject in some measure to contingencies aris- 


y y and opportunist participation 1s that, in 


“more homogeneous communities, most 1n- 


a part of population among 


their adherents. Each person, n turn, participates | in some fashion 


ina complement of institution oe aednas to | his peculiar | wants 
ity. His c complement o of ‘institutions s will 


oints w ith that of other persons, s, but 


he features of modern i institutions which we have emphasiz- 


er or 


fact that institutional units are establ ished, : survive for longer or 
while the community as a whole goes on. 


cal s 


“exist en Th he 


is” one who undertakes” to 0 codrdina et 


“4 


t tivities which a are e 
rol allows enter-— 


‘Prise to operate which is another way of say that competi- 
tion is s unhampered. | Park and Burgess have said of competition ‘ oo; 


‘it tends to create an n impersonal ¢ order i in which each individual, bang 


- free to pursue his o own profit, and, ,ina a sense, compelled to do s So, 

makes_ every - other individual a means to that end.’ Even — 

«8 It is of interest, in 1 this connection, that. the entrepreneur and business enterprise wer 

3g somewhat neglected by the “‘chess-game”’ classical economics, but have become the — 


“ interest of institutional economics. T he works of Ww erner Sombart, for example, are — 


and Maurice Dobb, ‘ in n the Ency. 


Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 508. 


> 
— 

m 

communities, becomes a crucial feature of institutions in a society 

a8 where the mores, whatever else they may do, do not foreordain that ee Sn 

a the individual shall stay put and remain within the framework of 22 sh 
_ Enterprise is ordinarily associated with business. , = 
because business consists, by definition, of those ac 

— 


MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


pare in he monetary sense, is not invo 
an institution in the measure ‘that it survives by. th 


appears in 
conscious. mobilization of people, through their \ 
by so some active. agent. 
The point o of all this is that in our society, enterpris 
ja “quantitatively constant, a at least an | ever- resent f feature of our 
{institutions. It is for this very reason that there is ; need of a method | e 
hich, given 1 enterprise and 


for study of the circumstances under which 
al forms survive. 
AEE: 


orld are Not only separate enterprises, 


: 
“ith is at a that it becomes appropriate to say that i institu- a 
lu 


. 


spatial 
space, b but have observable ‘seats ‘or focal points of 


oa activity. The distribution of their adherents may be entwined 1 witl 

that of numerous" other institutions. It is, indeed, precisely their 
ats of activity that meet the eye. The movements of people to and . | 


seats 
Sais — and their underlying connections with other institutions 
ch case, to be discovered. W hen di scove - and related to = 
1es to the functional rela- 


ila r data on other units, they furnish clu 

of institutions. Just as the institutional nan of the in 

idual reveal the “complement’ of institutional s services 
s economy of li 


tion 
iv 
tivities s which: make u p hi 


“of living, so the lines of interdependence between i institutions 

complement of institutions which make ‘communities. 

The question now arises ; whether and under what ircumstances — 

spatial relations reflect the competitive processes pertinent: to the 

ha japter devoted to the spatial | 


: survival of institutions. Simmel, in a cha 
ment around great fixe 


aspect of social forms, notes that i it is move 

centers or focal points (Drehpunkte) which distinguishes civilizatior 
ae from tribal life.* In the latter, small closed groups wander as a whole, | 

oe although actually within a small range. Civilization is characterized 

a not only by the fixity of certain focal points (cities), but | by a —€ ~~ 


freedom of ‘movement. These on an inter 


or other clos ‘groups. ‘Civiliza 
where some ei 
7 Recent made by Chas.. S. and E. Franklin Frazier seem to show that the 
property or the status of a Bed 


irvive where ownership of property ort 


¥ Pe Nee family is ‘much more likely to su 

profession give an incentive for keeping the family together. That is, not automatic operation 3 

of the mores, but disciplined enterprise keep the family going. __ aire mE a 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
 ) 


with to point to the local tribal community; 
_ thati is, with the rise of inter-tribal centers, of which shrines and trade aa 
These ce ce nters are socially established as sy which dominate 


sentiments of people over a wide area and through | long per ods 
ie tim .T hey are also o focal p points of nenanpeteation,s , travel, and c com- “i 


_ munication. . They do not s so much 


instance, operates by using force to maintain a monopoly o of some 


function withi 


sive way. . Their seats can be located, and their « constituencies plotte 


. But so to speak, open. nstitu-} 
oup © of people for for whom they — 


9 See idiilie on “ “Holy | Places,” “Caliphate,” and “Papacy” in Ency. of Soc. Scs.; on “Mec- 


4 and “Lhasa,” in Ency. Brit., 11th Ed. A significant feature of imperialistic expansion is a 
just this: reorientation of local life ‘toward outside centers. Even within the Western world _ 
this process goes on in drawing the more provincial regions into the main currents of industrial _ 
life. In French Canada, for i instance, the social changes brought about by the development of - 


from French life to English life, but proceed by the integration of an increasing number oe 
; phases of life about institutions whose focal point is the city of Montreal. Newspapers, trade _ 
and labor organizations, fraternal orders, | as well as business and aiaewry, are a few of the in- 
titutions in terms of which this reorientation be gauged. 


] G. 


Beruf, csammelte Politische Schri ¢ 


which chey dominate, 
: r institutions, as well as of cities. hich they dominate, and/ Oo oa | 
, in this connection, su ace. Some, he __ 
States, for example, co f their clan, racial, religious — af 
Is irrespective of their _that the state exist 
itorial boundaries, as bor ndaries _ 4 
— 
—— 
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institutions which perform a sim for 


some other service for the same people. 


Jf Such i institutions may compete for individual the 
persons who support them n may be regarded somewhat as customers. a 


“Customer” * institutions tend to be located with reference to the 


“probable mo mov ements of papell, and also with reference to their “s 


competitors, in the struggle to be equally accessible to the people 


eye. two institutions draw upon the s same vieaianciailiie they are in 


Competition, or else thes services \ s which they offer are somehow differ- 
= Even in the latter case they n may compete in some measure, for 
have but a a limited amount of time, « effort and money to « ex- 
A 
To ‘surviv an institution must find a place in 
5 living of people, a as well as in 1 their sentiments. There is some rea- — 
to believe that, at this point, there some ‘competition even 


between the cht urch and the motion picture. house, and that Spa 


accessibility may play some part in the i issue. 


8 


- Moreover, there is a tendency for even open institutions to ap- Be! 
proach a monopoly over some aspect of behavicr; this amounts to 
they too tend to establish a territorial n monopc 


terri tory. 
en th s are c c ming: to look upon 
Itc can | be achieved | nly by stand. 


so doing make of their services a sort of public 


religio 


omes a public utility 


ee oly. The parish can, in such a case, survive a good deal of mobility — 
of population. Even So, there are class differences which make par- 

ishes differ from one another in style of preaching and details’ 
parish | organization and function When cultural and language dif- 


ferences: are introduced by ‘succession, even 


finds a: of survival and « paris 


| Thee have been speaking of stitutions wh 


"a clientele to which | they mus’ ‘Such institu- 


a 


*' 
— 
Ht 
— 
BR 
— 
| ideal, be kind of religious service. 
— | 
au 
a 


ECOLOGICAL 


ome i on n the nantes seem to o determine t 
mmu 


T hey may be, in n general, fixed j in n place 
an goods which as well. as by 


community of ac certain kind. About a great university, for 


there; grows up a seat of learning; about a | great indus stry there grows 
up, in like 1 y bearing i its peculiar stamp. mse 
a It is with reference to basic institutions, _in this. sense, that the a 


ecological method of using ‘spatial configurations a: as ‘indices of func- 


= tional | relationships has been m most intensively applied.” Usually the 
eo a method has been applied t to communities in n which the basic i institu- 
tions are of the ‘most secular sort, namely, marketing i institutions 
and d those which produce for a Such institutions tend to 


“occupy | their space the freest w way a 
changes in in the ‘methods o of transportatic 
_ they do create about : the mselves ty pical c 


we 


_ stitutions, from large t to small . Some of them invariably ren their 


own nests, and perhaps bring o yn their own undoing. eerie 


ae ie be that business institutions are the basic ones in most | 


com unities. If they are not “so originally, they may become so 
a Cer sain ina community ‘such as Sainte Anne de Beaupré, the shri 
7 takes on a certain business character, and the welfare of all other in- 


re down to the last family, ‘is affected by the number of — 
pilgrims who come. Likewise, a small university town takes a busi- 
like attitude toward ‘its university. 

ee Ecology h has likewise. dealt with the basic institutional forms which 


grow up at the frontiers of th the western commercial and industrial 
wo 1 as the e plantation, which exploits native labor to produce ae 
- goods for the world market. While the plantation may bea 1 political — 
institution, as ‘Thompson ‘suggested, in a paper read before the 
Society last year, it is also the crucial form of business enterprise - 


‘Teorientation ie tribal life toward the 


[movement of po ulation. Their spatial relations seem to | n spatial 
specific and signifi mn. Their 
| , however, that they tend to attract \ Pig 
— 
| 
if 
| 
| 
and communication; yet | 
— 
a 
i” 
= 
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less commercial i institutio ons, the Protestant chur 


ceived most study by the ecological method. In this case, th 
3 work has been done by people interested in making the Pre 


| Ss efficient enterprises. They tacitly admit that this is 


= gee done by adapting the church to the community; they seem to ites 
a) tain no thought that the church i is a basic institution. Charles Boot * sim 
i ext them i in suggesting the hy pothesis that the churches a 


London seem to vary ‘significantly in character from area to area 


without much | regard for denomination. . He n maintain ed that the 


— institutions ¥ is which ‘the pe ‘peculiar combination of se sen- 


or 


wales religious, as well as other i institu- 


ns, to the. of f living. Such a hy pothesis, s since it todo 
h the church i in its. competitive or survival, rather than its ‘Spirit-— 


ual aspect, implies the ecological point of v view. 
. Certain studies of the family, such as Frazier’s work on 


family i in n Chicago, and Charles Ss. work on rural Negro 


conditions under the aves state of the mores, , the family J 
_ will survive as a cooper erative enterprise. 
And that, it seems t el the e logical a 
An a seems to me, is precise y the eco! ogic spec 
institutions. It disregards the ‘social. ‘psychological aspect of collec 


tive - behavior. In the case | of 


4 


~ 


e necessity of f competing, in ‘some measure, to s “survive. 


institution , as an ongoing affair, | has a ‘secular aspect. 
; "sacred may respond less quickly to chang. ges in the: surround 


they re respond at all, they are subject to some such treatment. is 
ome ao he ecological method does not and cannot deal with those i insti- 


tutions which are completely indifferent to. spatial contingencies. 
One: may well doubt whether there are. such, 
a tarian institutions may be relatively s 


Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the People series, “Religious 
Vol. 7° ‘Summary.” See also H. Paul Douglass, Church Comity, N.Y., 1929. Douglass rec- | 
_— ognizes that churches reflect the standards of living of people (p. 2); "hence any movement 
o a which entails a change of standard f livingin an area threat 


— 
_ ‘in 
— 
| 
aa 
| | 
| 
— 
— 


between political 


_Feceived the attention it 


1ether 


-gencies here discussed. Since seems to mean codrdina- 
tion of enterprise with respect: to given functions within a closed 


as ‘ territory a as s would make p' ublic utilities of the i institutions s concerned, 


1 ma y be 


than its stated conclusions. Since, however, they are harder (to be 


re - certain of, and i in any event flow from one’s interpretation of the 
author's a shall to done latter before 


IMPLICATIONS of a scientific paper are perhaps more 


GE 


ERS! 


the 


- that secular 


like the secular but not in the same degree, 


tion in s al 


e, form a 


on 
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has also paid no attention to spatially closed institutions, — 
— the state, althou h states are undoubtedly contingent in 
cology describes. Therelation 
logical processes has not yet 
in some sort of planned | 
a re competitive processes might not be so rationally controlled that the a | 
may depend upon a proper understanding of the compen 
tive processes and relationships which set the limits within which 
“agi aly 
main thesis of Dr. Hughes’ paper to be 
ticular in _(I_use the word in his sense) are characterized, 
| our culture, by free enterprise, and that they therefore artici 
a struggle for survival, the spatial aspects of which are sufficient 
| mportant to make analy ical term fruitful. 
this thesis by pointing out: that institutions may be 
as the space they dominate is closed or open i 
ipantsto_them rather than being 
where shes-cam serve those participants, These 
to me in the main sound, and the general fabric of theory ait 
which they are woven will, therefo helpful guide to those 


“199 


_ social institutions. Since Dr. ‘Hughes himself is particularly qualified ea.” 


“a to undertake. these further tasks, it is a source of regret tome that | 


he has not, in this paper, , ventured further into unexplor 
if the evidence which he could marshalled i in s 


more detailed hypotheses might, at this | s time, have been sc sca 
Two of Hughes’. fundamental tenets with | regard to 
_ tions : seem deserving 0 of ‘special comment. One of these, the na notion 
that i institutions ‘fill wants ir in particularly defined as aspects and that 


these peculiarities of want have to b be passed on if any particular in- i 
“stitution. is to surv ive, ,leav es ‘me not ‘completely conv ‘inced. Is 
possible t that institutional : momentum is so great, and ‘the wa 


po so ill¢ ‘defined, that, even if the pec culiarities of wa 


= on to the ing generation, , the institution will 


Hughes assuming too great rigidity’ in institutional structure eand 
‘great ‘specificity of people’s wants? 


~ On the other hand, I am fava orably impressed by his. propositio on 

that, all | institutions in-our-contemporary_cult tend to o be f fiscal 
_ enterprises. This i is a point which needs to stressed, since it 

only on this ac account t that to institutions 


_ Of th the ee this paper, I select two for discussion th 


cance froma a a theoretica a: 
to do with the the ecological = 
highly rational, ‘secular i institutions at may be 
_ interpreted very largely in terms of the sp atial relation of the insti- | 
_ tutional foci to the potential adherents. L am ‘inclined to think that 
this is a is true only with large reservations. In 
the first p 
od ormed 
must be n the at or the routes which 


_the service is is performed. Thus street car s do 


car- 


princ 


of 
| Usutvive as long 
7 
| 
barns; nor do transatlantic steamship companies according to t 
position of their docks or ticket-offices. A more subtle reservationis 
a that only those institutions can be brought_ inder this 
are so-similar in their inner culture as to make spatial factors 


nal, imitat sines 


they consciously 1 mean  to—and hence ‘their spatial positions 


his that space is cruci crucial in competition, 


— 


determining the ¢ degree t to which the ecological approach will 
2 “a be fruitful i in _studying | institutions, it seems to me that we should ae 
Bro scriminate \ vari ous ty ‘pes of institutions « on the basi: is of of their several 3 


role structures. [ti is aln almost meaningless to treat church r members, 
patrons, and public school children’ all « on onthe 


level, i.€., aS mere institutional participants. Socio- psychological 

considerations, such as the bonds which t tie adherents to institutions, 


= are of the utmost importance in 1 laying out a ra a rational plan for the | 
utilization of ecological methods. A radio station 1, for or instance, has 


_two sorts of adherents v who to determine its location, lis 


== 


~ 


pa more satisfactory han the 


between the sacred and the s 
second qu query arises in relation to Dr. Hughes’ use of 4 
institution. P "lease understand that I am no o stickler for particular: 
terms. The we word “institution n” has b been used f for s so many things by 

many people that. anyone has a a right | to o make it mean almost 
thing which he believes v will be helpful. What am getting at 
is s that. 1 am n afraid that Dr. Hughes’ use will lead to. obscurity rather 


Thave 


social pheno 


moder life, to. use t term to appl y to struc 


ny of the propositions that are true of i institutions 


true the articular instance. For ex 
nok oe. 


of private schools. In brief, the | — 
could be said of p 
— 
— 
— 
— 
alt — at +i 
— 
| 
| 
= 
There is an order 
stablishment and of ry 4 
the feature of es Sigh that the ver — 
lar way; namely, so ished.” It is Ratt 
sllective behavior is som words that is disturbin 
Instead of developing the 


grocery sto pr rhaps 
os q of entrepreneur ¢ of the grocery store at Main and Fifth Serects i is not. 


There is no certainty, not even a strong probability, that: anyone 
succeed to ‘that office when the present incumbent retires. The 


may become a a 1 gasoline station. . Grocery store patrons | s have 

attitudes | and responses toward the ¢ generic 


office ice of entrepreneur but not to the office ina particular social 
structure. The confusion to which Dr. ‘Hughes’ position leads i is well 


illustrated by the movie theatre. ‘he patron may feel no identity 


or 


may be an ardent movie fan nevertheless, and 
y occupy arolein the in: stitution, thought of asa a cultural form = 


points which es_brings out as true of ‘the 


Sai jee structures are not true of the type. . For i instance, mobility 
ie oes not necessarily make it harder for the ty pe to > survive; - witne ss 
rs te the factory, which was greatly handicapped i in the: matter r of marke ts 


befo ore modera transportation. lam. _also_ inclined to think institu- a 


tional generation has considerable si significance even_in our_ fe. 
Certain British studies, I b believe, show m much passing on (of i institu 
tional role from father to son, , though not in n the : same ente! pris 


ments of these forms, which are, > usually 

: ; \very different sense, a phy sical sense. The reason for the confusion — 
of these two would seem to lie in the attempt to deal with cultural — 
nd spatial facts ir in the same frame of reference . As I see it, these two 

are significantly related, but it is necessary 
> their ‘relationship clearly, rather than jump them to 


one ‘term. would seem to me that the word “ ‘instit rution 


asten to add, however, that, “Fall os a Ae of p particu- 


~ lar institutions tend to occupy certain typical spatial positions, 


could develp an of institutions. Still this would be a a differ- 
= ent thing from _which is what a 4 
would prefer to c 


| 
— 
™ structure, should 
— 
| 
— 


N IN THE URBA 


New School § ocial 


1 in sociological literature. How can aan ie 


which haveassumed a aunivocal n meaning. Incomeclasses, 
‘interest groups or other clearly definable groupings 


not be called sociak classes. It i is true that for merely technical 


_ reasons these groupings may s serve as a convenient point of depat ture 
for. an analysis of of particular aspects | of s social stratification; the. an- 
aly: st st who. tries to ro measure | the ‘size. of. social classes or or the degree 
ee mobility among their members must use these concepts, since they 
ae are offered to him by census paponte and similar statistics. He should _ 

only auxiliary terms, and that their 
‘jdentidienalal: with social classes i is both unnecessary and confusing. | 

| a The theory of social stratification should not refer to a specific _ a 


should be general enou ough to apply to. various us social 


Libs 


| 


VNIVERS 


ferred by age, and o 
There are ‘systems | in which the | social classes 1 tend t to ) coincide with 
others rather w with the 
ll occupations. which 


t must fail to to ‘explain the = of class 


The of social class may stand as: an ‘illustra ion 


: of theory . According » to the Marxian anal ysis, social 
lass depends on similarity. of economic j interest. The individual’ Ss 

cs ‘relation to the means of production determinés his decisive economic — 
interests, and eld to i in uence behavior, create 


om. 


=, 
a” 


@ ill 
— 
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at the unpro opertied class pursues its interest. J 
we disregard the fact that actually the identi- 
fies himself with various interest groups, | there still remains the | 
3 e objection that this view is invalid for societies. which are ‘not pre- 
lominantly capitalistic i in character. Suggestions that the primary 
determination of behavior by economic interests is a historically 
limited phenomenon, not a general characteristic of man’ s social 
nature, may be found e even in the \ writings | of Engels and | Marx. 


neither they nor their disciples, with the single exception 1 of ‘Georg 


uukacs,! “have te taken these considerations a: as a challenge to test the 


applicability of the method to to other than capitalist st societies. 
a om ) A theory of ‘social stratification should define i its objective, in 


we 


i 


order that it may be distinguished from a general theory of the ij in- oe 
fluence of society on human behavior. All theories of stratification 


hold that similarity of behavior and of ‘social a 


) method from the special theory of social stratification. T he frame of — 
hod which consists in behavior in “general i is too wide for a | 

a definition of class. Th he specific fc characteristic of the relation between o 


social classes is hierarchy. he idea ofh hierarchy i is implicit i in every- 


day in such phrases as as upper rand lower er classes, , high social 


"structure. >. Social equ 
class. TI This does not, exclude ‘the distinguish- 


subclasses ‘on | the basis of refined criteria of class. 
a he : superiority. of one class implies i its recognition | by or 
vat 


the inferiority of another class im plies the. actual acceptance att 


of this status by its members. Thus the between classes 
Y is never ic imposed; it must be understood in terms of a recip-_ 
evalMation. This evaluation can b be explicit; more important, 


, is its implicit” expression i in the existing of ranks. The 
“ 
sition ‘social scale of any individual is but the objective 
| "manifestation of s socia evaluations which are i in the w y the oes” 
Georg Lukacs, and Klassenbewusstsein, Berl 924, P 


ye 

Be 

| 

— garded as relev | 
d as relevant in describing class affiliation, only . 

— 
— 

Ee 


SOCIAL, STRATIFICATION 


“different positions, and i in 1 the way men of ‘different positions 
pically treated by him.‘ It is only this typical behavior that 

es quasi-objectivity to such observable facts as the positive and sii 


negative privileges of various classes, ‘the | customary limitations of 
relationship a and career, class-a exercise of power 
and the ac acquiescence to i it. ‘This s objectivity allows us to study any 


to social reality of the world which j it 


pe possess. s. Social stratification isa sa trait of non-material rather tha 


Sune 


— general the diseiies of social class do n not center around the 


. problem of recognition of values. Either they take for granted. thet 


es to description; or they em nphasize a particular: objective 


basis upon which the hierarchy rests, which a again istakenasamat- _ 
thee of fact. None of the objective b by this second group | 
ro of hierarchy: whether 
e be taken as the basis of =| 
fo rmation, such. criteria are incapable of suggestin 
he s social value of particular occupations, special interest groups, 7 
specific kinds s of education ora particular r race. They can do ono more 
an suggest ‘that certain | differences exist in society, with respect to 
particular criterion. The criterion of wealth or income is es- ~ — 
ia lly ‘deceptive; since differences i in wealth or income are capable 


OF 


1antitative measure me nt, they, suggest a corresponding hier- 


of ‘qualitatively di ff erent classes. We know social 


qu 
chy 


str 
wealth does not pas high social status, and of others i i 
Shor ‘influence is at least outweighed by other factors. The po 
“quantitative gradation only blurs ‘the ‘problem and cannot solve it. 


2 Thus, there a are two 0 difficulties i in any attempt te to find an epee! | 


any such basis can true of all 


— 
Ty 
— 
= 


is insignificant « or or irrelevant i in another. . Second, s such a 

basis can n only indicate differences; it cannot furnish a any pril 


erences in hierarchies. 
e problem stand out which have incidentally 


an cvlamnidians mete on 1 social stratification in the urban communi 


_ ity. First, i itm may be: argued that social status results. from functional 
Bis authority. 1 . Hierarchical differences arise whenever there i is a | division 

of functions i into managerial and executive work, since such | a divi 


there i is s some interconnection between functional 


ank president to his clerks. Buti it t does not follow that 7 - 


much need tained specialists and skilled any 


Be 


4 


ff 


It does, however, affect the social ce between the special- 


and the bulk < of the since it that the ‘spec 


i system m of so 
tate and a 


ot would not ne 
Inc arene societies, the degrees of functional authority a 


— 
find as the basis of hierarchy in one social structure, 
Bie 
— 
2 
immutable. It is dependent on social and technological change and 
— ls 
— — = 
varying degrees in capitalist societies. With cnougn imagination on< = 
anging objectives of society. __ 
orth’ alludes to this possibility of 
roup to another in a democratic society. Whether t — ae 


3 their Se from the social power Suu prestige of the class that 2 


are even possibilities of controlling superior by 
ally inferior workers; the typist , who is paid not according to =. 


but according to the number of letters 1 written in a time- unit tends — 
= increase the efficiency of the correspondent whose function nit is 
dictate 
two employees i is reversed in this particular respect. Because of this 
 depersonalization of control and its dissociation from ownership 
the “ “capitalist” the e Marxian theory | no longer hi has any "personal 
Pa reality i in modern enterprise. He ; appears in the form of methods ole 


_ management and of numerous is proxies who i in the lower —_ may ES 


4 be poor, dependent, and exceedingly “a 


a _ aries whose chance of seeing a 
| “presents: e pre sent in terms of the past. ‘ico 
function: al ‘division i is most highly ed j in 


agricultural en enter: prises in big: cities. he trend toward depersonali- 


zation of control neutra ance, typical of earlier 


stages o of capitalist of a less personal dis- 


unct al oses 
‘The second theo 


resort an ‘obj 
ing to this analys 


in reasoning. 
‘France, Garve i in Germany alluded to wi 


pea wants of s idler: in ‘other words, that a system pri- 
marily engaged ‘in civil pursuits | would a appreciate. honesty and 
hrift, while trading |i little, but ‘regularly threatened by war, 


ol d award i its onors t 2 martial prowess. According to Gumplo- 


Ey 
| 
| 
to ex sactiterion social needs © 
| st important wants.of society, while f no social use. a 
satishes the Mos ccupied by those who 
f the social hierarchy are o cientific literatur 
and, Holbach in 
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be i it military, ‘commercial, or otherwise, “about 


asses that satisfy it. Unfortunately, | however, , the ; argument | does 
not carry weight as far as | the problem of hierarchy is 

er ae cerned, for it it gives no clue as to the relative i importance of the wants 
to be s satisfied. It requires an arbitrary evaluation to declare that the 


whom bore the character of rentiers, or tl that the clergy of of the Mid- 
Sa 
3 ee: the pe easantry , which occupied a far lower social status. <9 


a he argument is quite different, however, if it takes the formula. 


tion that a class is based on its members’ contribution to what is ae 


| considered td vebagnap Thus, class is considered not in terms of its 

Hircape usefulness as such, but in terms of its contr ae tion according 

 toascale of bas toa specific social structure. e. With this 
formulation it can be understood that c¢ certain wants , say y reli- 


“is gious: s wants, are accorded less 1 importance > than others, s say ‘economic 


their sa satisfaction treated a as less useful. In this form the 


The 


argument in his Nouveau Neither of them t 
ness in general, but to economic usefulness, foreshadowing 

polemic possibilities of the concept: which was so effective when 

the middle classes” were eager to demonstrate t the -uselessness_ 


this ¢ ev that concerns 


work was from both the disgrace and the 


, 2 slaves in antiquity were less i important t than 1 the free citizens, many es 


= 
Ages or ‘or the ‘intelligentsia of ancient t China were r more, useful 


>, 


a Al 


— lc he 
q 
= 
times, helping to disintegrate feudal relationships and tc — 
claims for social recognition of the modern middle cla 
tion of the existing social order, which was regarded as unjust 
middle classes. Jean Bodin seems to have been the first philoso- 
pher who justified the social recognition of commercial activities in 
Wy a int 
— Tt was in the ithe 


pepe, 


eee 


was free from pressed u upon | labor i in ancient and 
; a feudal economic ‘relations. In antiquity and in in feudal society, the 


principles of social evaluation were primarily political and miliary, 


y not : primarily e economic in in character.” But with the revival of 


ind urban lif life work ‘rather than power began to b be: sociall ‘ope nc 


th 


co leisure rather than labor | began to 


sed. The approximation, of these values i in the first 


1 n economy meant a complete reversion of the sare Be 


ion in which those who worked were held inferior to those who Sa ‘ 


Moreover, within: the towns the class conflict which has been 
ty ypical of capitalism i in all ; ull its stages began to manifest itself. T here ae 
was increasing antagonism between the poorer r classes and the n new 
-plutocracy of the merchants of wool and cloth; and i in this struggl 
ach reached i its | climax i in n the e 14th « century, the p poorer classes for 


~ mulated their rebellion in terms of the very forces which had made 


4 urban economy and i its social system possible. The rich and mee 


families. were now | reproached with 1 not performing a useful function 
in the community. Ev ven the term “leisure class” was a common 


‘rebellious poor. The ‘egalitarian. evaluations 


chara act teristic of ‘the low er classes, even though not all” 
lo classes have been egalitarian; and down to ‘twentieth century 
4 “communism this argument of the value and utility of work as against ee 
unpro oductivity of the powerful has been in the, arsenal of social 


of the argument from usefulness ‘need not be 


ed. W hat has been said m: may illustrate how far ‘even 


} én fundament: al c concepts for ar an analy sis of social stratification | -saccilead 
influenced by ultra- scientific which a are ‘the harder 


fOr hh 


ation must suc ess would m mean er re evelation 


Ws story. ” The sociologist, in zing socia 


class His primary task in interpreting a 


stratification i is to define its. ‘implicit ‘principles of evaluation. In 
doing this, it is possible to distinguish primar) » secondary, and sub-— 


ordinate principles of evaluation and the 


This} his been emphasized by Max Weber. 


| 
aly 
ag 
— 
— 
| 
| 
ot. search for a single causa~ 
sonal cultural equation of the analyst. [he sea 
— 
he 
— 
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ormation. of ‘classes an 
se Sigg principles of wealth and race are outst 


nality, denomination, and family tradition are amo 
ate prin nciples; ; their significance var varies in the pa classe 
orma: any n nationality | plays a minor ‘role and racial n 


ra 
enomenon, 1, While noble birth, state service, a ind ¢ educati tion 


y 
s.In this ras of evalua- 
istory of 


at tthe top of of the social hierarchy : sets s standards for the 


- 

es® to be imi- 
rocess of ‘imitation operates 


| structures and i in different in 4 


may continue as of or tertiary im- 


ae "portance, a1 and thus qualify the n new primary principle. Anup upper ‘class 


= ch owes its rank primarily | to the evaluation of capitalistic wealth — ee 4 


y be hierarchized according toa 1 secondary principle dominant i —— 


> preceding s social structure, which § gives preference to immobile 


Bite Ti wealth. Thus capitalists who owe their wealth t to mining ‘may enjoy" 


higher social esteem m than equally wealthy “capitalists i in ‘the textile 


_industry. . If y esterday’ s images happened to be military o officers and id 
"Junkers, as as in Germany, both 1 the business. class and the dependent 
- classes of today w will be under the spell o of this heritage. They will be = 
equally u its spell w their attitude be one of b 
\merican society, on on the other hand, é lack of an influential Sa 
aristocratic tradition is an important: factor in stratification; it is Be 
one reason for the middle-class character of skilled labor and also — i 
the conspicuous: unwillingness ; of | the American middle cla 
social image has to repr 
"sented by | the successful self-made e man. nee 


4 n 


word, ‘the social ‘stratification the a 
explained without reference to 


Jes may | be objected that a lower class n may refuse to participate 
For the of “social image,” ‘see cle “ 


Research, 2, 1935; PP- 74-97- 


| 

employ the habits of the business class of roughly a 

ad 

—— 

— 

4 
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aa 
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evaluations lial are implied in a class system, that it may 


tandards and. ‘repudiate social images offered from above, 


case we : 
ping standards of its own. In such a we have the phenom-/ 
enon of so cial revaluation, typical mic social ‘structures.’ 


ation may be the potential nucleus ofa new stratification. 


It should be noted, however, that the revaluation lacks institutional 


= 


ores and that | even . the class which most violently disapproves 

- the y valuations ghereigs in a system in xine it is inferior does i 
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af 
al, functional, and « oth er differences, 


== 


unities, regardless of the historical cultural cir 


mstances, 2 are very few. Even a a restriction t the occidental city mer 
not warrant many y generalizations c concerning. ‘the class-sy: ste 

hen we cc come down to a still more 2 limited type : of city can we _ 
app oach safer g ground fo or ‘generalization. Even then it must be re-_ 

Zz ered that the. contemporary : capitalist city—where w e have at 


least the uniformity that capitalist wealth i isa primary evaluation—— 
- shows striking differences i in different countries and i in different sub-— 
a ty] cities within the same country, concerning | the social signif. 
-icance of the various economic, occupational, and o other ‘groupings. 
existing difference 2S assume a distinct social ‘significa 


light o of the luralism 


is in tl 


Ba. differentiation 1 ae be analy zed. | 
a of the characteristics which are thus ca B:. 
is, first, the differentiation along the lines of economic de. 


independence, which is basic i in the capitalistic set- “up of 


ction, to which the Marxian | class- theory confines i its atter 


of 


ak 

| 

— 

_tion d to outline wi that 

“he 

“ 

— 
| 

| 
class — — 


= 
it and. those who a are for ‘one. 1e. The 


~ cially the technologically unemploye ed, who cannot possibly be ab- 
ra even in a new economic upswing, are outside the conflict 


_ between capital and labor, and are not in ntegrated in the so social sys s- 
tem. Such g groups are particularly attracted by revaluations; they are 
drawn 1 not only to the radicalism that Marxism attributes to them, aa 
Mf but. to any sort of rev revaluation, communist, fascist, » OF otherwise. 
The intelligentsia i is a ‘third ty ‘pically urban | group. p. It is of partic- 
“lar importance, since its main function is 1S to. give e to implicit evalua- 


tions an explicit form and to create and diffuse revaluations. The 
“aa ‘significance of of the intelligentsia cannot be easured in num- 


There is finally. in al I modern big cities” remar 


ar group, which has relative ‘numerical 
sloy rs b in to roup wa 
employec rs belonging this group was 
n Io 


d wor 
- over vt take times as large i in 1930 as in 1870, almost one worker in ev ery 


six being now in the white- -collar class. The same phenomenon has 

been observed i in foreign countries. The shift from m ‘to 
hite- collar work is accompanied bya tendency to en 


eee unmarried women in the functionally lower | grac 
whereas the comparatively higher’ positions a are 
7 given to > male workers, so so that in the white-collar "group 
authority and i inferiority show certain tendency t to be repre 
different sexes. 10 This tendency is less evident in other urban 
groups, and it t contributes to making t this new group, which from the si 


Marxian view point belong to “the roletariat, a less favorable 
vpo gs pr fax 


4: 


This ‘exceedingly short summary, ‘yepresents general characteris: 
tics of stratification in contemporary urban society, traceable to the 


‘ty pical behavior which is the basis for class-alignments. But it 


‘must be ‘emphasized « once more that the productive work of the so-- 
Spence lies in 1 his interpretation | of the structure his concepts have 


aan enabled him to. > comprehend. He can make this i interpret 


/ ifhe drives his a analysis ps past behavior i into the evaluations i it implies. 


T his i is, , to be sui sure, an undertaking involving many but i it 
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|) wel 
"40 Hane Speier. “The Sal ied Employees in Modern S, ciety, 


eligi .It has a ‘revered, almost 


s mystical | elements which p rovide escape r mecha~- > 


nisms form many of its followers; its ‘proponents s and. adherents often’ 
3 ig show delusions of ‘persecution ar and id grandeur; i its opponents indulge in 


heresy. -hunting and vitriolic condemnation; there a ‘numerous 
ia feuds 2 and fanatic factions within the ee symbolism, 1 ritual 


ism, , and logical co nfusion abound; it Bors 


Ba denial of the ordinary post 
Were it not for the fact that its strongest peony is to ) the pseudo- 
scientific intelligentsia, one might think he was studyi ing the phenom- 
of early Christianity or of modern Communism and Fascism. 
a he attackers and defenders of psychoanalysis a are equally i irra- a; 
- tional. and uncritical. The internecine warfare of Adlerians, Jungians x 
reudians reminds 0 one of the inter- and intra- Catholic- Proves, 


tant bigotry hundred ye: y gees ago. Criticism of p Psy ychoanaly sis 


| es id the 


| 


anal: ome-_ 

imes ‘use when n speaking of Christian in Science. 


Psy choanalysi sis and Religion,” Ment. 


row, The House That Freud Built, N.Y., 1932—one “of the best <tc and criticiome; C. E. 
1 M. Joad, “Psychology in Retreat,” New Statesman and Ni ation, June 29, 1935, PP. 956-957; 
=a D. B. Klein, “Psychology and Freud: An Historico-Critical Appraisal,” Psych. Rev., Sept., 
——--: 1933, pp. 440-456, says Bumke, Dunlap, Hollingworth and Wohlgemuth are unfair to Freud; | 
O. Rank, “Beyond Psycho-Analysis,” Psychoanal. Rev., Jan., 1929, pp. 1-11; B. Sachs, “Bum- . ; 
ke’s Criticism of Psycho-Analysis, ” Ment. Hyg., July, 1932, pp. 409-427; W. iB. Wolfe, ae 
“The of Psychoanalysis,” American Mercury, 1935 PP. 385-3945 AL Wohl. 
gem 


— 
— 
ne 
i 
con: ma intemperate see L. W. Dodd, The | 
and Scientific Psychology, St. Louis, 1920; A. Goldenweiser, “Is Freu A Psycho 
| in the Unconscious, An Analysis of Psychoanalysis, } 19345 
Bronner, A. Bowers, The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis, N.Y., 1930—a care 
comparative statement of the concepts; E. Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies, 
| 1993; S. D. House, “Psychologies of the Unconscious,” Psychoanal. Reo., Jan., 192 
— 
— | 
—— 
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his daring speculations, his persistent and careful labors it in the face a 
_ of ridicule, his great skill in psycho- therapy . E. B. Holt speaks of 
id’s “epoch- making contribution to science” and Joseph Jas- 


 trow has recently said, “His place i is assured; we shall never return n 


toa pre- -Freudian era;...” “His p psy anti flair is exceptional; ‘hs 


There are’ per thaps fifty "-seven varieties of psy ychoanalysis, but, 
the op opinion of the w writer, ‘F reud’ s version is basic. He, like Darwin, 
frequently ant 
of unfair and i s, modest 


SRE 


over | ‘the patchwork of n my y life’ labors, I can say | 


“many beginnings a and th rown out many suggestions. Something w will s 


come ‘of them in the future. But I I cannot tell, my myself, whether i it ion 


| be much or little... . I am neithe r convinced my 
ask that others shall believe or, better stated, I do 


to our ir knowledge of t the hu 


nor 
nt 


1 
4 
ig 
a q 


New I ntroductory Lectures. TI he British Medical Association: 
3 “recently : said, “ ‘A psychoanalys st ‘is a person who uses Freud’s s -tech- ea 
nic.’”5 In the : following discussion, Freud’s theories will be taken as 
itative of p psyc hoanalytic theory 
it is unfortunate for the future fame of Freud that his_ sy ystem 


~ should have been b based upon mechanistic d determinism | just at the = 


time when 1 modern, physics y was finding that its s data ; are indetermi- 


nate, relativistic, non- mechanistic. Sociologists have always known 


_ that social and societal phenomena have these characteristics. Like- 
aoe the war proved that at neagi one great class of neuroses 1s only 


= 


B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its Place 7 Bhics, N. Y., 1915, 
= “The Current Chaos in Psychology,” Scientific Monthly, Aug. -» 1935, P- 102. aa 
Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, N.Y. 1934, especially chap. 
“Explanations, , Applications and Orientations.’ The statement above i is Jastrow, 
House That Freud Built, p. 293, from Freud’s autobiography. 
a “Report of the British Medical Association « on Paycho-Analysis,” 


> 


know. 
— if 
|) 
— 
@ 


‘neurosis, as as that repression of of sexual impulses sh should ides $0, ‘if indeed i 
neurosis is r rea ally y caused by - unsuccessful repressions. 
is also unf fortunate that the Freudian view implies a 
between the 


ot to the ridiculous s degree “asserted aby] Rank a nd Jung, with 

racial s mas, 

_ memories. . Finally, the whole concept of instinctual behavior 


been. so thoroughly re revised during the last twenty years that’ this 


basis of of psy ychoanalysis must now be labeled ‘invalid. Con-— 
ditioned response psychology h has knocked an important prop fr from 
the ‘theory of psych choanalysis. It is extremely unfortunate. 
oe _— for Freud that he knew not Pavlov. Wa atson, Holt, W Weiss, Rivers, 
re Kempf a others have tried to br ing psychoanalytic c concepts into o 
harmony with point of view. This re-statement is 


probably the greatest contribution thus far made tow ard transform- 
ing psy choanalysis from an art and a cult into a —— branch | 


‘See W. H. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious; A toa Theory 

2 of the Psycho-neuroses, Cambridge, England, 1922, 2d. ed., pp. 17-21 ff.; J. M. Cooper, ““Men- 

tal Disease Situations in Certain Cultures: A New Field for Research,” "Four. of Abn. and Soc. 
Psych. 39: : 10-17, (1934); and A. Hallowell, and san 


E. B. Holt, The Freudian W ‘ish, 1915, s, and 127 ff. 
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(suppression); although psychoanalysis is not treated ‘nile, Animal Drive and the 

= Process, N.Y., 1931, is an excellent presentation of the theoretic basis of such 

_ a restatement, especially chap. XIV, Instinctive and Appetitive Drives, and XXXI, The 

Gn as a Whole; J. B. Watson, “Behavior and the ‘Concept of Mental Disease,” Four. = 

_— oe Philos., 13: 683-597 (1916), and “The Unconscious from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist,” 

“ as IV of The Unconscious, ed. E. Dummer, N.Y., 1928; E. J. Kempf, oy oe 

ogy, N.Y., 1920, and The Autonomic Functions and the Personality,’ Nervous and Mental 

_ ie Disease Monographs No. 28, N.Y., 1918; K. Goldstein, “Zur Theorie der Funktion des Ner- | 

> _ Vensystems,” Archiv fiir Psychiat. ond Nervenkrankh., 74: 370-405 (1925) and “Das enone 

 @ _ seine Entstehung und Bedeutung fiir unsere Auffassung vom Bau und von der Funktion des — 

Nervensystems,” ibid., 76: 94-108 (1926); H. L. ‘Hollingworth, The Psychology of Functional 

- > Neuroses, N. Y. -» 1920; A. P. Weiss, 4 Theoretic Basis of Human Behavior, Columbus, Ohi 

3 Adams, 1925, ‘especially chap. XII, Mind, and XV, Desire, Purpose, Volition; H. Hartma 

4 $ vi Die Grundlagen der Psychoanalyse, Leipzig, 1927; W. H. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Uncon- — 

scious, Cambridge, England, 1922; Psychology and Politics, N.Y., 1927,chap. V, Mind and Medi- 

M.H. Krout, Major Aspects of Personality, Chicago: Crane, 1933, especially chaps. VIII- 
 X—the theory of symbolic or mimetic gestures; L. Granich, “A Systematic Translation of — 

= 


— 


— 
— 
ohiections to orating hissystem with — 
| analysis, particularly his objections to incorp 
| general medicine, is well known. He also implies a 4 i 
. 
4 
| 
— 
| 


In my opinion, however, the foniieuinnd fallacy of Freud and his 


followers i is their misconception of the essential nature of human na 
ture and culture. This is 5 equally true of the Freudian apostates and 


of m ost psy chiatrists. J It is the. old error of individual versus society. 


ust as obvious toc to common sense that the individual is in confict 


with ociety as it | is that the earth is flat, that the sun goes a around 


~ the earth, , that mi matter is s motionless—just a as s obvious, and just as 
- false. The fundamental Freudian as ian assumption is that t the human pe per- 


- 
onality i is more or less abnormal. or supervenient by. “product 
-social, or even anti- -social , instinctual tendencies. It fails to— 


visage the human personality ; as a culture-product as well as a 


lture- producer. Culture is attributed to some mythic | CEdipus- 


, as the struggle of ego-super-ego-id. This | failure ‘to recognize 


as t 
the o ic relationship of culture and personality, ,thisoldcommon- 
S sense desire for simple, dramatic beginnings followed by sequential = 
‘mechanistic, evolutionary developments, this assumption that there 
is something “‘unnatural’”’ ” if not abnormal about culture, runs like a. 
red thread through the e whole theory of psychoanalysis and leads b 
inasieiay to the my mysticism which Freud so ‘vehemently denies and — 
‘+ ¢ condemns. It is the old Darwinian c concept of evolution, red in n tooth 


¢ claw, applied to to intrapersonal a and familial development, culture 


dividualists , rugged : 


nnot t have culture, you will have brand If you choose cul- = 


not: or y ou. u will Il produce bat if y ou udor nets t repress, 


2) 
conflict b between culeure and the instinctual ‘man of psy 
shown in almost all Freudian attempts to analyze cultural phe-_ 
a nomena. Freud himself has set the fashion here. Repression i is the vil- 7 


4 lain in the Piece. Iti is the new Devil, the modern Power of Evil, and i 
is the | greet the « endopsy ‘chic, s ‘superegotic ‘Censor. 


- should be a added. Although Alexander denies that 5 peychoanalysie can use the methods of t natu- e 
ral science (p. 37), and indulges in a tirade against behaviorism (p. 39), he does show the 

- necessity for bringing psychoanalysis into the medical frame of reference. To do this, he has | 4. 

been using natural science methods in spite of his verbal denial of their applicability. tks — a 
8A, Kolnai, Psychoanalyse und Soziologie: Zur Psychologie von Masse und 


Leipzig, 1920, P- 75: For a clear statem ent the cultural for: 


— 
im 
and atomistic, in a world that is rapidly b- 
il: 
a 
= 


name is the sy mbol of a movement and a theory | which offers many 


suggestions to. the student of social 
If the of us any rything, it is that 


a theory or hypothesis does nc not have to be true in order to be useful. 


One ne might e even make a t plausible argument ‘that the scientific >value 
ofa theory i is greatest when it is wrong. The significant thing; about a 


= hy pothesis i is the q question it asks, not the answer it offers. Few men 


are wise or fortunate enough both to ask important questions and 

final answers. Before we can be be st sure Freud wrong, as with 
4 Malthus, ‘Darwin, and Spencer, w we shall have to doa great deal of 


scientific research. So far, v we have merely him 


vw 


man n biolog) ye accept sociological theory o 
and depart from mysticism, dualisn m, n mechanism 
uential ev yolution, what us use can | sociology m make of psy. choan- 


ic concepts, thus revised and restated i ? Itis my t thesis that ma many : 
sy i tic concepts, redefined i in a 2 cultural frame of refe rence, 


~ may be very useful for sociological analysis and 1 interpretation. ( One 
_ important aspe t of this r revision will be to make each concept t refer 


to only one ty pe of f objective, observable data. 1. Perhaps the most 
: serious criticism of psychoanalyt tic concepts is s that they are e logically 


loose, overlapping, and frequently capable of two-c or yr three- -way inter- 
_ pretations. The same can be said of many sociolo ogical concepts. 
- Specific ty pes or instances of behavior may be classified differently 


unconscious “individual” sendencies, see p. 86, “ Wir io vider Analy: se 
_Einzelseele aufgetauchten unbewussten Tendenzen und ihre Ausdrucksweisen in dem gesell- 
i eneresy Gebilde wiederfinden, in welche Form sie eben darin aufzufinden.” Freud’s — 
- work is filled with expressions of this view, but see especially, Totem and Taboo, tr. . A.A. Brill, 
, 1927; Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, New York, no date; Civilization ay 
A a Its Discontents, tr. J. Riviere, N.Y., 1930} The Future of an 2 Illusion, tr. W. D. , Robson- c 
Scott, N.Y., 1928; psychoanalysts have written upon almost every phase of culture,—educa- : 
tion, religion, family, myth, legends, war, wit, art-—but they all proceed from the same point | 
of view, “Individual and cultural development oppose each other” (Civilization and Its Dis-_ 
contents, p. 136); cf. J. C. Fliigel, The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, N.Y., 1921; ce: 
Melanie Klein, The Psycho-Analysis of Children, London, 1932; B. Low, Psycho- Analysis and a 
; at Education, N. Y. » 1928. For the failure of psychiatrists to see their problems in their cultural aa 
setting, see F. E. illiams et al. Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene, New Haven, 1925. It should 
be noted that Macfie Campbell, pp. 47-61, mentions the cultural factor, and Williams has 
“seen the light” since this book was written, cf. ‘fesse, Youth, and ‘the Present- Day W — _ : 


- 
‘i 
— 
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— 
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two ob: | asy subst 


analysis i is another. 


If proper : definitions can | 


, as 
ein 


oes 


aret Mead and Ruth Benedict have | 


is possible to certain peso beh 
ic and psychotic. It was customary for sociologists. to speak of “so- 


= pathology” fifteen o or twenty years a ago. Then, because of our 


ambition to become “pure scientists,” ’ the moralistic implications s of 
Can we speak of 


B. Malinowski, Sex an in. Primiti ive Sesiety, N. Y., 


+ 02-9 
(1927), 87; see also his essay on “Considerations on Problems of Research,” in 
= on Research in the Social Sciences, Brookings Institution, W ashington, D.C., 1931, pp. i 
161-174. Max Planck, Where Is Science Going? N.Y., 1932, p. 45. See M. S. Fisher, “Possible a 
Research for as Viewed from the Field of Child Development,” Social 
Forces, Oct., eed ‘to know in this fi Id; also 


— “Mead, Age in Samoa, N.Y., 1928, Up in New Guinea, N.Y., 
aa Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, N.Y., 1935; Ruth Benedict, Patterns — 
: og Culture, N.Y., 1934, esp. chapter VIII; A. L. Kroeber, ‘ ‘Totem and Taboo: An Bthnologic 
aS Psychoanalysis,” Amer. Anthrop. (1920); 22: 48-55; M. Mead, “An Ethnologist’s Footnote — 
to Totem and Taboo,” Psychoanal. Rev., , July, 1930, pp. 297-304; Howard Becker and D. K. 


of Sociol., 1934, pp. 637-648 Dollard’s book on Por the Life 
. History, New Haven, 1935, an excellent critique of the failure of life-history students to give i 


and the Schizophrenic Personality,” Amer. Four. of Sociol., Sept. 1934, Pp. 155- 164; J. 
a <a Cassity, “Inherent versus Cultural Factors in Psycho- Analysis,” Psychoanal. Rev., April, | 
1928, Pp. 165-1733 R. E. Park, “Personality and Cultural Conflict,” Pub. of Amer. 
5: 95- 110 (1931)5 J. Dewey, Human 1922, PP. 


ore of the type-con se in pc 
| the conce epts are c 
— the validit before the 
im called attenti 
|e 


epithets ‘ ‘reformitarian ‘moralists,” “uphfers, “God- -sakers,”” 
soon? No. one applies" these terms toa medical man who speaks of 


rei 


hoid as a . disease—even when h he is tryi ing to cure: or r prevent it. 


i is because there i is a clear value-c consensus regarding health. 


Biological sc science has demonstrated the ‘mechanisms. that cause, 
apy cures, 


of 


| almost no acientific 


knowledge and prevention even when the ‘ills are a ay 
here would probably be considerable agreement that the 
se purpose of social organization is this: Every group should — " 
insure the complete and harmonious functioning of its members and 
Should” itself function harmoniously with related groups. . However, 
when specific ty pes of “organization and function are proposed, when oie 
we atte mpt to define ‘ § “complete” and * ‘harmoni ous ” there is little 
no a agreement. “One man bias is as good as an s.”” This will 
nain true so long as there is no scientific societal knowledge. ‘Until 
that time, advocacy of “causes” will merit the repr 
. uplift, ” and ‘the social sciences will be normative, not natural. The 


‘recommendations of social scientists, sogennannte, will be little ‘more 


‘than p pious en, their 5 worst, and more or or less informal guesses a 
We anal witness s such, magnificent muddling as we see all 


Let us however, that the social s sciences | become 
a large body of val id a 


learn to as trust in n the diagnoses at 


Under it not be to speak 


-cietal pathology and societal therapy. The disease a and the 
= the ar art: of applying i it would be as objective, a as scientific, 


t practice of immunology. ‘Ati As evident that s such societal 
hiatry like e chemi- 


‘indeed, they 


| 
d and as destructive as those of individ 


th e “as the is for medical science | 


Mutually es xclus usive, inconsistent, self- contradictory, confused a 
ay 


be largely responsible for most of the phenomena _ 


tural patterns m ft 

which the Freudians attribute to_ repression of individual libido. If — 
ae. sociological theory of ‘personality genesis is correct, this would 
seem to be a plausible hy pothesis. F. S. Chapin’s statement onl 

culture patterns ‘suggests a‘ “societal unconsciousness”; F. E. 

Williams’ rey ns’ report of mass mental hy¢ giene in n Russia and his So 
of ow our own cultural confusion suggests the s same ne thing. John Dewey 


has made a similar statement. he writer has raised the same ques- 
in a recent article called, “Our Schizoid Culture. 


ae for ‘the sole 


form 1 stunts, give -school- are to pa- 
rades, build costly structures which catch the eye but serve no useful 


7 purpose other than to provide a place i in which the group can indulee 
its passion for “dressing up” a and going through a fan- 


Stuart Chapin “Latent Culture ‘Patterns of the Unseen World Social Reality,” 
r. Four. of Sociol., July, 1934, pp. 61-68; and Contemporary American Institutions, N.Y., 
nolo chaps. III and IV and pp. 333-348. F. E. Williams, Russia, Youth and the Present-Day 7 
World, N.Y., 1934, esp. chaps. I-III, VII-X; John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, N.Y. i. 
1922, pp. 98-99; Read Bain, “Our Schizoid Culture,” Sociol. and Soc. Res., Jan.-Feb., 1935, 
pp. 266-276; T. Burrow, The Social Basis of Consciousness, N.Y., 1927 7s struggles with the | 
same idea, although his references to “social mind,” “social organism,” “unconscious con-_ 
ons sciousness,” “collective personality,”’ and his assumption that life in “its native simplicity,” a 
fie especially sex life, is fundamentally ‘“‘good and sound,” his confusion of subjective and objec af 
re, etc., leave much to be desired. His general point of view is sound, however, if one over- d : 
= the verbal involutions sociologists have long cast aside, especially when he expresses the 
_ thesis presented here as clearly as in his “Insanity a Social Problem,” Amer. Four. of Sociol., + 
July, 1926, pp. 80-87: “There are today families, communities, institutions and nations that or 
- are utterly dominated by systematized mental prejudices which may be proved upon unl 


oe 84)e And ts thinks they are contagiously communicable (p. 87). See also W. Galt, “Phylo- 4 
analy sis,” Your. of Abn. and Soc. Psych., , Jan.-March, 1932, Pp. 411-429. Freu ud suggests the 
possibility of cultural psychoanalysis (p. 141) but thinks i it not feasible because there are no : 

3 standards of comparison (p. 142), Civilization and Its Discontents, N.Y., 1930. For an interest- _ 

= analysis, on pure Freudian lines, of anarchism and communism as societal psychoses, see x 

A. Kolnai, Psychoanalyse und Soziologie: Zur Psychologie von Masse und Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 

1920. E. D. Martin, The Behavior of Crowds: A Psychological Study, N.Y., 1920, and H. D. 


| 
ae case than are the al eged ego-superego-id-libido-incest-castration- 
enis-envy-death-instinct complexes and conflicts. Their etiology, ne 
— 
fad 
ism. Suppose we consider a group which seems 
purpose of “showing off”; its members wear gaudy 
— 
— 
Ce 
Lot 


tastic hich c consists largely of “omnipotent gestures 


he orthodox tic of such behavio ior 
as be that each i individual i is tr try ing toe escape li libido ‘repression | by ‘sub- 
stitution, | fantasy fulfillment, or compensation; ; that repressed 
- bi rido of each n member ha has been arrested, or fixated, at - the infantile 


hibitionist lev seeks expression in this silly but racially 


~ 


q 


libido dev clopment, suffer he ne repressions of our incest im- 
pulses, we e all are likely to o indulge i in some behavior to a greater 


The s socioanalyt tic explanation wi would be th membership i in n such 
a group ip might | be due t toa any ¢ one ne of a thousand factors: one’s friends, 


ae relatives, s, Or business | associates may be ‘members; the “best people” 


may belong; one may like the trips. the paraders. ‘make to conven- 
— tions; one’s wife may want him: to join; 1; there r may ‘be other activ ities 


| ee the group, such z as insurance or or burial customs, » orc drinking — 
. 


serve as rationali and real: asons- for others; 
— merely may be cur 
the ornate Temple. Eliot has howe that groups | may serve a differ- 
ent purpose than their apparent one;'* they may also serve a dif. 
ferent purpose now than they did when. organized. The net effect of 
an group behavior ; may be a kind of societal neurosis, a kind of 
25. maladjustment i in the larger society of w which the gr group is a phase, 
any of the members being n neurotic as individuals. 
ae — One might regard Mussolini’s s q taly as an 1 instance of manic p psy- 
with delusions of gr andeur and persecution, ¥ without holding 


all individual Italians are similarly afflicted. H.. A. Miller has 


Pus 


eloped the idea 1 of societal ‘ “oppression psy choses” and K. Yo ou 


“The in- -group purposes are divine. God, in | fact, is the pro- 

who a adores hi his. children 

Jones, Papers on analysis, 3 3d Ed., London, 1923, pp. 

D. Eliot, “A Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Group Behavior,” _ 

Amer. Jour. of Sociol. , Nov., 1920, pp. 333 3-352—an most valuable article; S. Freud, eee. 

A, Miller, Races, Nations, and Philadelphia, chap. IV; K. — 


Contention of Psychiatry to the Study of Group Conflict,” Pud. of Amer. Sociol. Soe. poy 


— 
— 
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ot quite neurotic ‘TI eat 
— people of this kind or 
fe 
— 
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a 
— 
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mites their enemies. . ‘Sumner once remarked, “Wall 
takes | the place ce which to be assigned to the Devil.’ 


nation protests its passion for peace whil eit builds a to 
none. A group may originate as a compensation or substitution, mr 
when the boys who cannot join Eta Bita Pi organize a rival frater- — 


nity. Some groups a are essentially sadistic, as shown by ss en 
‘Nazis’ ‘treatment of Jews or the K. K.1 K. treat 


’s clubs aping | ‘men and clubs whic exclude: the other sex. 

that the pape -members 

t the 


a Most people, in n their p private personals are probably “quite differ 


ent from the characterist 


‘members of groups from whi ch women are are not homo- 


yet the group i certa tainly homo- or uni-sexual and 


itself upon this very trait: “No a has ever crossed our _— 


criticisms may be anticipated. First: one a 
a member of a psychotic gr oup and ‘still be a : normal per | person’ ? My af- 
Weean answer is based open a concept of 


"group; if chotic group behav cially 


| _ sex or libido’ repression replaces original sin. Ethnocentrism might be 
looked upon as the counterpart of ego-drive, superiority complex 
compensating for inferiority feeling, not because the individuals are 
seeking ego-satisfactions, but because the societal pattern defines a 
ethnocentric feelings and actions from earliest infancy. From | 
point of view, symbolism would become analogous to stereo- 
p O g 
_ collective ideas, historic residues, instead of being unconscious, 
a — 
is often only one small segment of his total behavior which may be 
quite normal; frequently he acts with tongueincheek and 


thou gh it is detrim 
Second: How shall we account for 
The answer was suggested | when of ocho Eliot, that 


groups do not always perform th their ‘apparent f functions, and when | —— 


ty added that. groups socially sound ¥ when organized ma ‘may become psy- 
= chotic. through internal nal changes o or because of changes i in society at 
ia large. These changes m may | be due to accidents of leadership, ot or to. 
technological geographic shifts. This suggests the c con- 
3 a “condemned group such as a criminal gang may be called an ceil 
societal: structure, while a socially approved but objectively detri- 
_mental group like a relief agency (possibly), may be regarded as at 
function al psychotic group. Either type of societal psy ychosis- may 
destroy i itself or r the a functional psychotic gro group 


a psychotic 


AGAN. 


| ‘Third: If we are cor 


either functional o or struct ier psy ychotic gi groups is ; compatible with He 
r 


3s normality, how would we account for individual psy chop- 
_ athy? The answer has already been suggested. Much of it is due S 
- hereditary and acquired lesions, but we also contend that many, 


perhaps" all, » functional neuroses and psychoses have a societal eti- 
iia . They may ; result from conflicts between antagonistic and con- 


-tradictory group patterns. Suppose | the individual is a member 


several: functional lly psy ‘chotic groups. . The strain and tension may — 
individual | psychopathic | _symptoms. Membership 
TOU] s—socially a approve ‘ed, but objectively | psychotic « and t therefore — 


part of the “societal unconscious ’—may be more destructive to in 


dividual personality i integration than | membership it in structural a 


 chotic g groups. and conflicts incident to ‘membership i 


~ functional psychotic groups might issue in such aber rrant individual 


behavior, including in structural psy chotic groups, that 


f 

— 

— 
— 

— 
structure. It is well known that functional de 
a _ ally produce structural changes in an organism. Similarly, func- —s 
tional psychotic behavior may eventually produce a true patholog- 
ical societal structure, as when a prohibition law creates bootleg = | 

| 
this theory is sound, two impressive ther 


7 


a societal life to him. W e might r remove > him from his psy ychotic ¢ groups — 


and put him into socially sound « ones. If this is is impossible, we aight 


give h him a new insight into o the r relations between groups s that are, 


seem ‘to be, incompatible. Social workers use these devices i 


_ commonsense w way all the time. Ina a | society full | of objectively psy- 
chotic c groups, it it is obvious that reinterpretation is possible only 
_ resort to rationalization. Rationaliza tion is the price we pay f for such | 


pseudo- sanity as most of us maintain. Many people, with or without 
the aid of the psy from actual or incipient men-_ 


"us W vhich furnish avenues of escape 
his, however, a makeshift < ails in. 


haps i in ‘most. The relief i is frequently” temporary 


when the pa patient f fies: from o one, ychotic group | to 


al ps} 


‘unconscio ” e., by 
te the as sti ural psy 
groups then to eradicate them by 
root ae branch. This would cure much individual psy sychopathy and 
-repressions and conflicts: which produce our constant 


and in creasing population « of n neurotics and psyc chotics. It would 
_usher in the age of mass mental hys giene « and societal p: psy tae 
Tt would” bear ‘the same elation to our r present futile individual 


tinine. It not be 


way be a need for “even f ment al disease 


which definitely has a societal etio log , but I am convinced that 


sis and sociotherapy will very impor- 
_ tant methods of treating most all of the functional “neuroses ‘and 
Another criticism individualistic psy sych llogists and psy- 
ies diuitin are likely to o make of this line of thought is is that it + implies 


or; ganism’ and a “social mind” rou consciousness’ 


sey 


3 
npt, sometimes successful, to | 
— 
_ 
— 
Be 
ie 
— 
gg ea 
|... 


3 oa nd ‘ “unconsciousness.” A careful reading will show that such a a con- 
is unwarranted, butt to. forestall misunderstanding I 


cal to “escape fallacy of the ‘organismic 


Before the appro 2 su guested in this paper can become useful in : 


cietal a ana alys sis, the 


of | tested | by numerous observers ond 


plicable to preliterate matrilineal societies as to modern 


‘ones. Any revision m must escape the charges of | logical looseness 

which sc so easily can be brought against psy sychoanaly tic theory. For 

A pone if Freud had been a T robriand woman, , might not vagina- 

ake and | mammae-envy explain male psy sychology as plausibly as penis- 
envy explains the psy chology of ¥ women? ‘If I Freud had lived in a 


— starved land, might n not the psy ychoanalyt tic complexes c center r around 
food and drink rather than sex? If one wanted to make a  reductio ad ad 


4 absurdum, could he not point out that even in our own culture food — 
i taboos are just as coercive and just as irrational as sex taboos, | or rays 

perhaps more so? The first kind of repression i in the child’s experience 

concerns food, and this continues throughout life. This repression 

extensive and complete long so activity plays ‘much 


eory of 
— 


demands belief in ‘the specificity of letic wishes, wholly 


nconscious. The food rey repressions s make no such demands on our 


credulity. T hey actually. occur rand are easily ‘observed. Guilt- feelings 


are soon established i in connection with food and drink , both as to 
kinds, amounts, and manner of eating. ‘Some food taboos are almost 
universally ‘enforced. If this in volves into” the uncon- 
-scio ous, the repressed material may gain roundabout expression in a 
_ less completely repressed disguises of sexuality, as well as in dreams, — eee 
~ fantasies, and neuroses. . Many people never get over guilt- feelings in 
connection with | lusty eating even mild drinking. Perhaps this 
ls the : source of much neurotic behavior. The hunger drive is basic, 
andis phylogenetically n more ancient than bisexuality. If you want a 


deep “ depth psychology,” y 


ot 


yo 


¥ 


why ne not translate > the: whole ex ex- 
"pres on and ‘Tepression. of into ‘the: -bathmic, i idic, a 


— 
— 
port's fa 
— 
‘view. They must be defini htopemit .. 
sociocentric point of view. ey must be dennite enough to permit 
— 
— 
Ps 
f 
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4 phylogenetic hunger drive? Freudian symbols would become mere- 


y di “> gute for the true symbols of the “food instinct’’: the — 


symbolize the mouth; the penis, the tongue; the —s 

ach; an dso on. If this: seems absurd, as it is, that is only becau ; 
much “resistance” to the expression of the unconsci 
ale infantile. food ‘impulses when they knock 
nsciousness. We -smile—but this is a wit Me 


it sh be: mentioned that already ‘sociology 
made e considérable pr progress" toward creating an objective, scientific 
of ‘knowledge. With ‘the acceptance of a pt urely 


of view 


tion, w we may exp ect eno 
e 


may soon be able to d 


ine 


ie lopment, as as well e resu 


“peutic and preventive prescriptions. is 
a that sociology has some practical value.” The great dan- a 
«ger is that we we shall attempt to an answer r the ‘Macedonian, n cry of a a be- 
deviled so society before we we have the 1 necessary 'y scientific knowledge : to 


a cultural frame of reference may be very useful ‘eee 


analys Sis and .” Again, he says, “it is possible. to con- 


£ Marsh, ‘ ‘Group Treatment of the Psychoses by the Psychological Equivalent of the Revi val,’ a 
wv Ment. 1931, pp. 328-3493 J Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Washington, D.C., 


im 
— 
| 
a > al and ot er soun methods of investiga 
mous strides in the near future,so that we 
pathologic societal organizations and 
_ tivities so objectively that we will run no more risk of being called 
j “God-sakers” than medical men do in a similar case. If we can deter- 4 
4 mine the mechanisms of societal behavior, we may also be able to 
| 
— 
— 
— 
such cases, “the net effect of the group behavior may be a kindof 
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= —— group is is a a phase without a any: y of ie members belie: neu- 
ae he questions posed by Professor Bain are not questions of fact, > 
nor of the truth or untruth of any hy pothesis. They are rather ques- 
tions concerning the terminology, or system. of concepts, which is 
nost useful in describing and analyzing group behavior of = 
kinds. ‘The kinds of group behavior in which Professor Bain i is inter-— ee ae 
ested are those which we tend to label “maladjusted.” As ; a criterion a is 
constitutes adjustment and maladjustment « on the gr group 
“level, Bain sets. forth the following: ‘ ‘Every group should insure the 


complete and harmonious functioning oft its members and should 


What then, Is s maladjusted group behavior? What is a societal dis- 
ease? Let n me answer in terms of a good ol old concept: Maladjusted or 


is either the s addition of the mal-_ 


if this bel 


there is 


ing ma maladjustment? W 

unts, and costly structures in a different cate- 

gory organized, g group- »-facilitated pleasure 

pecking? Bain suggests a a a partial answer to » this « question by saying 

that: these costly structures ‘ ‘serve no o useful purpose « other than to 

provide a a place i in which the ¢ group can indulge i its passion fo . fo 


WIVERSINY 


dress-_ 


- up, an nd so on. I would s say that) where there i is no malfunctioning 
the individual and 1 no > conflict with the ‘purposes or passions of of 
other in ivi ual , that: th indulgen to) a assion Der set e ver ee 
di viduals, th e indulgence of a passion is p 
essence of n normality the ultimate criterion of usefulness. 


However, Professor Bain probably implies } here that the cost. of 
the exhibitionistic building’ or activity is disproportionate to 
_ ; that it is societally pa thological to have _ 


_ building for just one normal purpose, when the same cost a 
serve two or three normal purposes. With this I quite agree. It seems _ 


tome, however, the situation is better in terms of the 


J 


| 
— 
chavior is such that the individuals are not maladj 
a no conflict among them, nor between group one 
— 
| 
1e rivalry of several exhibitionistic __ 
Benedict's terms. It may be shat che risedry of ve 


which 3 is a species of conflict, for F 


bor towards their ends than would. otherwise he necessary 
them; or else that the dominant drive or so-ci alled pattern 


la 
ain t 


i whole duleure is wasteful of other values. for the; sake o fthe 
In general, I believe that the phenomena of any given level of | 
reality are best described and analyzed by using concepts uniquely e 

; appropriate, to t that level. On the level of individual behavior, we aa 
have the coneept ¢ conditioning and the various complex forms of io 
ditioning which a are the Freudian’ ‘mechanisms: and which, I agree 
tf with Bain, , should be made more definite. On the level or levels. of | 


social interaction, including the strictly group aspects of s0- -called 

"group behavior, let us use the terms conflict, accommodation, and 


on If culture t be regarded a: as still another level or levels, concepts _ 7 


> 


a 


such as tools, . symbols, ideologies, mores, “cultural values, economic — 


| 
: 4 value, scales ales of values, cultural transvaluation, and so on, are ‘appropri- 


“4 believe that a fruitful s source of error rand misunderstanding -_ 


f its origin or greatest usefulness. I do not say that this prac. 
ways unc lesi rable. Iti is s less less dangerous i in n the case of broad 


concep! escapable, 


im za approaches a standard sy ymbolism, a as in the u use of f spatial meta- 
‘higher,” “lowe er,” leve ete. ‘The: objection cc comes 


_archy (molecules, cells, individuals, ‘societies, so et 


leve el i is patterned i in its own unique way and there i ‘is ‘no a pri 


son to except a Gestalt on one level which ys corresf 


n — Much of the cri 


” as reserv 


and alternative outlets. 


| Tis I believe is in part the basi Professor Bain’s perception of | 


= 


a great ago ogical usefulness; it 
oly stimulates thought better t s a more e logical us use of concepts. 


an antithesis between the tr sates wut the usefulness of a theory. 


- Moreover, a brilliant analogy tends to fascinate the maker thereo 


Will Professor Bain permit me to introduce the concept of th ‘the 


| 
| ‘ 
7 
meee ard use in the realm invaded by the new analogica i 
ma y the new analogical concepts. While 
to that of psychology, aswhen 
i 
— | 
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writer to express the tendency freely, but to ask him todosoin foot 
, or by special forms of ty pe or punctuation. i esocal 


a Wi hen Professor Bain, 1, elsewhere, describes 0 our culture as schizoid, ; 

because of its” apparent inconsistencies s and ‘contradictions, I find 

“wondering whether hysteria might not be a better analogy. 


ae. Of co course logically and literally our culture is neither schizoid | nor 
fe hysteroid; but the characteristics | to which. Bain refers might better 
described in terms appropriate to. the « cultural level. d feel that 


ethnocentrism a and war ‘might b be called societal f paranoia. But what 


Re are we talking about any way—the processes in individual symbolic 


ry behavior by which individuals believe their nation is superior or 
_persecuted, despite evidence to the contrary; or are we talking about 
the communication process on the pesmi level, or about the | 
a stored symbols of national greatness or national owl 


tion? Might we not analogize i in 1 the r reve euastilmeiaddad say i 
paranoia is is a conflict psychosis? The concept of “mental conflict” 


an analogy; in this c: S$ case the conflicting units are wishes 0 or roe or 
behavior tendencies within. the s same personality. suspect that this 


5 facile analogy r may ay hinder somew what t the progress s of our understand-_ 
ing. of what actually happens in the nervous sy stems and muscles 
ow en n there Is so- called mental conflict. Likewise i it has been pointed 


i out that. the extension of the concept of conflict upward to the level 


of culture ‘is misleading . Cultural tools sy ymbols, or values do not 
g. S, 0 
conflict i in the sense that ¢ groups or individuals conflict; they 1 may 


; _ have an analo ous relation, however, which might be called incom- 
8 
patibility or mutual exclusiveness, or by some better term. 
ie believe we can secure the great values of analogy without being 
nared by i its pitfalls, if we. give explicit verbal recognition to dy 
ogi zing device whenever we we use it. _ Psy choanaly tic and other 
chological concepts: may taken as” temporary visitors, as it 


were, into the realm of sociology. By  analogizing them, w we may re- 


and subdivide more usefully the ¢ concepts such as and 

hen the 


with superfluous synonyms or near- synony ms. _ (Kindly exc se these 


nalogies.) In this limited sense eand with these qualifications ] I [ would 
accept Professor Bain’ s main thesis with } heartiest accord. 


Quite apart from all of this is the concept of socioanalysis used or 


implied by Dollard, Burgess, Thomas, Cottrell, the Mowrers, Shaw 
| 


— 
In 
— 
| — 
— 


= 


a Bain at several places in his paper. With that I I shall ait a also the 


term social psychiatry as used by several writers. . The concepts, 


whatever the name, , refer to a more adequate analysis and 


a 
Dollard in “his just- book the Life History, has 
oo an unusual service toward this end. He has, in — 
how combination of Freudian psychoanalysis with the type 


of analy represented by Thomas and Znaniecki, 


previous technique of po-ealled psychoanalysis or socioanaly sis taken 
‘itself. ‘But this is a very different matter from a -socioanalysis i in 
al sense 1 aunt by Pre ofessor Bain -Letu is by all me ‘means sdo 


imitation, social control, and 


het 


mou 


CULTURE AND NE UROSIS- 


taken whereas originally i interest was focussed on the dra-_ 


™- matic sy mptomatic picture, it is now v being 1 realized 1 more and — 
more that the real source of these psychic disorders lies n character 


aracter and that without un uncov ering z and : 


neu 
analy zing character traits, ina great 11 many cases one is 
, 
& the observation that, in marked contrast to the divergency of ae 


‘the. sy mptomatic pictures, character difficulties invariably center 


asound 8 £ - 


_ These simi ilarities in the content of conflicts | present a problem. 


ey They sugge st, to ‘minds open to the importance of cultural implica-_ 
tions, the and to what 


Ided by cu le same way 


In the following 1 I shall try toc some char- 


hy 
acteristics typically “recurring i in. all our neuroses. The limitations of 


tim will allow us us to present neither « data—good case histc ries—nor 


method, but only | results. I ‘shall try to select from the extremely oe 
complex and diversified observational m material the essential ; points. e eS 


There is another in the pense ntation. wish show how * 


ugh this i in itself is already a pices pn of several interre- 


aa developed mental factors. I | start , therefore, with the problem — 


problem ‘competitic or ra bea a never- 


tu turbances, that 1 the. symptoms are a manifest result c of conflicting © ae 


Bea 
— 
so, how far such a concept would necessitate certain modifications in 
Be 
present in detail the factors leading up to the vicious circle, Tmust 
| 
‘failing center of neurotic conflicts. How to deal with compe 
— 
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presents ou for the neuroti 
however, it assumes dimensions which generally ‘surpass actual \ vicissi- ssi 


tudes. It does in three re: res ects: Ae 


nstant. measuring- up with even situa- 


do bs “call for it. Whi 

all compe re situations, the n urotic 1 measures es up even 
petitive situat the neurotic measur 


y potential com rs and have no 


ar goal i in common with him. The question as to who is the more in- 
attractive, more popular, is indiscriminately 


(2) The content of neurotic ambitions i is ‘not only t to eer 


something worth while, or to be successful, to be absolutely 
~ best of all. These ambitions , however, exist in fantasy mainly— | 
fantasies: which 1 may or may noe be conscious. The degree of aware- | 
differs widely in. different persons. ‘The ambitions m: may appear 


noc occasional flashes of fantasy only. There is never a clear realization 


of the po powerful dramatic. role these ambitions play ii in 1 the neurotic s- 


os life, or of the great part they have in accounting for his behavior  . 
mental reactions The these is not met 


ueer contrast to existing inhibitions towards work, srowards 
@ 

leadership, towards all means which would effectually se- 
s. There are many ways in which these fantastic ambitions a 


influence the emotional lives of the ‘persons concerned: : hyper- 
sensitivity to criticism, m, by depressions o or inhibitions following fail- a 


etc. These failures need necessarily be ni Everything 


refer 


| this score as excessive vend: rigid demands towards wae 
in up to these demands produces pr 
r to those produced in competition with others. — 
The third characteristic i is t the. amount of 


“for r oneself— the reactions of 
no one in the | universe 
fluential, attractive, 


nf 


+8 
Eg 
| 
il 
— ly exists in nce to the ex- 
"This competitive attitude not as a constant _ 
failure 


=) % 


endeavors 
condemned to futility, if someone writes a a good play (OF a SCi- 


entific paper « or plays a prominent role in society. If this attitude oa oie 


3 strongly accentuated, one may observe in the sadedial situation, 
fe r example, that these patients regard any progress made as a vic- 
tory on the part of the analyst, completely disregarding the fact that 


‘portance to ‘themselves, They are asa a rule completely unaware 
the existence e andi intensity this “ s “no one but me” attitude, but 


_ may safely assume and eventually, always uncover this attitude from 
reactions observable i in 1 the analyt ‘tical situation, as indicated above. 


attitude easily, leads toa fear of retaliation. It: results in 


and also ina a fear c of failure: “IFT want to crush every- 


this goal and fail, then T shall be crushed.” Success thus b becomes 


pears much safer to stay in the c corner, be modest and i |inconspicuou 
. other and more positive terms, , this fear leads to a definite re- 


coiling from any aim which implies « competition. on. This s safety — 
is assured by a constant, accurately working process of automatic 


This self-checking process. results in inhibitions, particularly 
_ hibitions towards work, but also towards all steps necessary to the oe 


Mee 


others that one has | certain goals or his eventually re- 


= 


_-~pursuit of one’s aims, such as seizing opportunities, or reve ealing 


nature of these ‘inhibitions i is best demonstrated by | fact that 
t these pe persons may beq quite capable of fighting g for the needs of oth- 
‘2 ers or for an an impersonal cat cause. "They 9 will, for i instance, act like this: 


When | playing an instrument with a poor partner, , they will in 
= stinct ti vely play w worse | e than he, e, although otherwise se they n may be very 
‘competent. WwW hen 1 discussing a a subject with s someone less intelligent 


than: in themselves, t they will compulsively d descend below. his level. 
They will prefer to be in the rank and file, ‘not be be with 


superiors, not even 


From the f point of of view of all these dangers it it ap- b a 


+ 


(CHIGAN LIGRARES: 


wes 
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progress is of vital concern to their own interests. In 4 
_ they will disparage the analyst, betraying, by the intense 
on 
| 
Bs 
— 
re 
he 


7) 
Bit 
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F poeranew in some way. . Even their dreams will be dictated by 
this need for reassurance. Instead of utilizing the liberty of a dream 


> imagine themselves in situations, they will actually s see 


not 1 Testrict itself to activities 


the: pursuit of some aim, but going beye ond that, tends to o undermine 
the self-confidence, which is a prerequisite f for any accomplishment, an 


means of self-belittling. The function of self-belittling i in this 
is to | eliminate oneself from "any competition. most cases: 
are not aware of actually disparaging 
ware results only as themselve es to oth- | 


y afew 


in neurotic te competition. "They present complex 


nd may 


sult wg and stand i in ‘the ser service of, a a 1 recoiling from ¢ competition, - 


a 
a a basic and ever- present implication. They result from a recoiling 


inasmuch as as are t thee expression ofa a between 


g attitude ‘itself, becomes evident | 
ipetence ¢ or attractiveness 
vince eae per rsons, s, but ‘they may actually become scared 
red by any attem t to ‘convince them of 


ate superior- 
on every o occasion, , but betray their insecurity in an excessive 
asitivity. to every criticism, to every dissenting opinion, orevery 


ack of responsive admiration. Others are e just as thoroughly con- 


of their i or unworthiness, or of being unwanted 


— 
= 1c presence oO ese ree INBS O inferior 
common psychic disorders of our time and culture. Let me 
— 
these painful feelings at the same time fulfill the importa 
Tl 
throug 
a 
| 1e surface pictures resulting from this situation may be widely 
of their unacknowledaed demands. Still others will waver constant! 


rt. 


g, for i instance, een amazed that a anyone e pays any atten- i: | oats 


tion to them. 


Ifyou have followed me me thus far, I can now ‘proceed to > outline t the 
particular v vicious circle in which. these | Persons a are ‘moving. Iti is. im- 
portant here, as in every complex | neurotic picture, the 


vicious circle, because, if we ‘overlook it and simplify 


of the processes going on by 


we either fail to get an understandi emotions involved, o 


“attribute an undue importance to some one cause. As an example of 
| - this error, I might mention regarding a highly emotion-charged ri ay 
-valry” attitude as derived directly from rivalry with the father ail 
Roughly, the vicious circle looks like this: 


The failures, in conjunction witha feeling defeat, 
— lead to a feeling of envy towards all p persons v whoa are more —— 


or merely more secure or better contented with life. This ¢ envy dll 


7, 
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Pal nay be k 
by disparaging attitude. towards the person c concerned. | 


| 


a one been to deny any rate, ‘no ) matter to > what 


a degree the envy is repressed or expressed, it gies an increase in a 
- ie the existing hostility against peop ple and consequently an increase in 
= the anxiety, which now t takes | the particular form of an irrational 


he nature of this fear i is shown in two \ ways: (1) itex- 

a _ ists s regardless ; of the p presence or absence of e envy in the | give en —. 
=i tion;and d(2)i its intensity is out of proportion to the dangers m menacing Ee 


Sm the : side of the envious s competitors. This irrational side of the 
_ fear of envy always ‘remains unconscious, at least 1 in non- psychotic 


“persons, ‘therefore i it. is never corrected bya -testing process, 


ya 


and is more, effec ing the existing 


grows, the 


nst grows, anxiety grows. We thus return to the 


ss be eginning, because now the fantasies come up, with about this con- 


d 
4 


— 
| 
| 
— 
_Tt_may be entirely wiped out of consci — 
— 


- than all the others: then I should be e safe, and besides, I could: in a 
them and step on them.’ ” Thus we see an ever-increasing — 
of the ambitions towards the stringent, fantastic, and hostile. 


miding process | may come to a standstill under various — 


"conditions is, usually at an inordinate | > expense in loss of expansiveness 
and vitality! There is « is often s some sort of r resignation as to ) personal | 


ambitions, i in turn permitting the diminution of anxieties as as | to com- 
| petition, with the inferiority feelings and inhibitions c continuing. a 


now time, however, to make a 


x 


ecial condition 
anxiety invoked in competi tive people? 
fa = he answer is that they at the same time want to be loved. While _ 
= persons who pursue an asocial ambition in life care little for the 
or the opinion of the neurotics, although possessed 
ess, simultaneously have a bound- | 
craving fora affection and ap jation. as soon as asthey 


; 3 any move e towards : self-assertion, con 


begin to: 


n is one the and 

are ‘these two strivings so ‘frequently present 


in the same individual ? They : are related to each other i in more — 


nee that they both grow out of the same sources, namely, ner ll | 
adh and they both serve as a means of reassurance against the anxieties. | 
a Power and affection may both be safeguards. They generate each 2 

_ other, check each other, a nd reinforce each other. These interrela- 

tions can be. observed most accurately within the analytic situation, 


' but sometimes are obvious from o only a casual knowledge « of the life 


2 In the life history may be found, for instance, an 


hildhood lacking it in warmth and re reliability, but rife with eh rightening 


elements— ents—battles b between the parents, | “injustice, cruel ty, over- 


solicitousness—generation of an for affecti 


appointments—development o of ar 


inhibition—attempts affectio on on s of weakness, 


ii 
— 
| 
— — 


suddenly turned to a ambition after an acute disappointment i in his 


“need for affection, and then given \ up the ambition on 1 falling in in love. 7 


5 
Particularly when the expansive ; and aggressive desires s have 


| — curbed i in early life by a forbidding « atmosphere, the 
sive need for reassuring affection will play a major r role. As a a guiding a 


Ov ervaluation of the significance for one soune life of expressions sof 
_ fondness from others, and a dependence e on such expressions. And 


similarly, , it implies an overvaluation of ve of rejection and a re- 
7 acting to such signs with apprehension and defensive hostility. Here 
. again a vicious circle begins easily and reinforces the single elements: 
In diagram it looks somewhat like this: 


Anxiety plus repressed hostility 


Need for 1 reassuring 


‘than asserting one e’s own wishes. or opinions; a an 


‘ite to out of their emotional It may, 


to cope anxieties and even’ get one through life rather 
7 _ smoothly, but only at the expense of nes and personality ty 


rable. 


| 
We live ina competitive, individualistic culture. the 
“enormous economic and technical achievements of our culture w ere 
are only on the basis of the com competitive ve principle is is 
- 


7 
in economic activities, but it also pervades « our 


in every Tespect. T he character of all our human n relationships i is 


ok on It j is effective i 
i ng up 


oF 


— 
alt 
| 
These reactions exp ain why emotional contact with others that sa 
0 __is attained on the basis of anxiety can be at best only a very shaky © 
— 
can evaluate the personal price we have paid for 
— 
family between siblings, at sc 
the Joneses), and in love li 


In love, i It may: araee the ge genuine erotic wish i is” 


often overshadowed ¢ or ‘replaced by merely competitive goal of 

| Sane the most popular, having the ‘most dates, love letters, love 


being : seen with the most desirable man or woman. ‘Again, it may 


Bon the love relationship. itself. Marriage partners, for example, — 


te ing aware of the nature or even ‘of the existence of this nis combat. 


fact that it creates easily aroused envy towards the stronger ones, 
for the weaker, distrust towards everyone. In consequence 
ae of all these’ potentially hostile tensions, the satisfaction and reas- 


individual | becomes more or emotionally isolated. It seems 
ee that here, too, , mutually reinforcing: interactions take place, so far — 


as insecurity and dissatisfaction in human relations i in turn compel 


"attribute ‘success to ‘to personal qualities s 
comp cou terprise. In religious | terms this pone was 
Sree "expressed say ing that success was due to God’s grace. _ While thes 
ee qualities’ may be effective—and in certain periods, such as the p 
_— oneer days, may have represented | the only conditions necessary— 
this ideology omits two essential fa cts: (1) that the ossibility for. :) 
success is strictly limited; even external conditions and personal 
| - qualities: being equal, only a comparative few can possibly attain 
- and (2) that other factors than those mentioned r may play — 
_ the decisive e role, su such as, , for for example, , unscrupulousness © or r fortuitous 


Era Se Inasmuch as as these factors : are overlooked i in the gen- 


q 


eral evaluation of success , failures, besides putting ng the Person con-— 


cerned i in a factually. disadvantageous fle 
a The confusion involved i in this s situation is enh S 
double moral. Although, in fact, success meets with : adoration a alm 
ees without r regard to to ‘the means s employed i in securing it, we are a 
a ‘same time taught to regard modesty and an undemanding, unselfish 
Bie se as social or religious virtues, and are rewarded for them b 
and affection. The particular difficulties which confront: 


ire may be summarized as follows: for the com- 


may be living i in an endless struggle for supremacy, with « or without 


The influence on human relations of this competitiveness lies in the o | 


surance which one can n get out of human relations are limited and _ 


people to seek security in ambitious strivings, and 


— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 


petitive struggl 


_ ness; at the same time, he is ‘required to be modest, unselfish, e 
self-sacrificing. WwW hile the competitive life situation with ‘the hostile 


ns involved i in it creates an enhanced need of s securit the 


chances of a attaining a feeling of safety in human r elations—love, 
friendship, social contacts —are at th he same time diminished. The 
-- timation of one’s s personal v value i is; all too dependent a on n the degree. 


of success attained, while at the s ‘same time tl the possibilities fc for suc- : bid 
mit ted and the s success itself i is , dependent, to a great extent, us 


qualities 0 


= 


these s sketchy to you the d 
ene in which to explore the actual relationship of our culture to 


fs our personality and its neurotic deviations. Let us now consider the 


=a this — the views of Freud on culture and 


The essence of Freud on this s subject be summarized, 

briefly, as follows: Culture. is the re result ofa ‘sublimation of biologi- 


cally given “sexual and aggressive -drives— “sexual” in the extended 
connotation Freud has given the term. Sublimation 1 presuppose 
unwitting suppression ¢ of these instinctual drives. The 1 more complete 


— 


CHIGAN. 


2B 


suppression of t these drives, t the higher the cu cultural development. 
| the capacity for - sublimating is is s limited, and as t the i intensive ‘sup- 
of primitive drives without sublimation may le lead ‘to neuro; 
s, the growth of civilization »n must inevitably imply a growth of oe 


neurosis. Neuroses: are humanity has to pay for cultural 


_ 


man nature, or, 1 more belief that oral, anal, genital, 
and aggressive drives’ exist in all human beings i in approximately 


equal quantities." V ariations in character formation from individual 


as | from ¢ culture to > culture, are due, then, t to the v vary 


I pass over Freud’ s recognition of indivi ual constitutional 
Ruth of Culture; Margaret Mead, in 
ties 


NEURO: 
: e needs a Certain amount of available aggressive-_ 4 
a | 
= 
th 
| — 
— 
— 
Be 
ssion can affect the rary 
§ his viewpoint of Freud’s seems actually to encounter difficulties 
7 with two groups of data. (1) Historical and anthropological findings? 
cel 


‘don not ‘support t the “assumption n that it the g growth of civilization i is i 


Pr i direct ratio to the g growth of instinct suppression. n. (2) Clinical ey ex- 


= erience e of the kind indicated i in | this a er su pests ¢ ts that neurosis is 


not simply t to the quantity of suppression of one or the other 


driv es, , but rather to difficulties caused by the conflicting 
racter r of the demands which a culture i imposes on n its individuals. 


ara 


ferences i in neuro typical of different ‘cultures 1 may be un- 


ed by the amount and quality of conflicting 


Ina a _— culture, those persons are likely to become neurotic who 
these culturally determined difficulties accentuated 
form, m tly the medium of childhood experiences; and w ho 


ies, or have solv ed them only ees, 


“3 


_A 


| Although I do agree with hl 


not t agree wile tatement which opens presentation. She 
presents her of neu neu sis as a in | the Psy-— 


cates a ‘fundamental foi the psy 


rather than a mere shift of emphasis. . According t to psyc choanaly sis, 
neurosis is s essentially the result. of a conflict between the Id: and 


the Ego—that i: is, between two. o distinct ‘ “compartments” the i 
div idual— —which although determined by only one one dynamic current 


Re are antagonistic toward each. other y the ve very nature of their func- 
tions. In such a scheme and interpretation, Is 


no ‘enh for and no n 


- to such qualitative determinants. Therefore, to interpret neurosis as_ 
a result of traits cannot t pass asa mere of 


s with regard to ‘cultural elements i in n the neurotic — ss are, 


= ss 


a 
= 
great expense to personality. i= 
— Concept of 
— 
| 
| 


ulations. This is 


ined from. F reudian pe point o 


rl a e Freudian p 


r cific, ‘types, and a an inc 


"cations, has to adopt a a 
complex account of personality and personal-cultural interrelations 
than those offered by psychoanalysis. Dr. Horney contributes es- 

i ‘sentially toward this end. I must, however er, criticize her contribution 


another angle, and that is of 
psy 
« 


r | iven any other 


Ens factor 1 in ‘Dr. Horney’: s presentation i is that she demonstrates. 
“neurosis not a one-track phenomenon growing out of the char- 


-acterologically colorless pleasure-inhibition mechanism the 
-characterologically colorless individual, but as a disorder of a par- 
ticularly. determined personality in a a particularly « determined situa- a 


tion. T his, of course, i is a rather vague formulation (for which I I take 
all the blame). . And it. is meant to indicate the direction i in n which 


‘i explanation a and interpretation. C Going i in this direction, we leave a 
safety and security of well- defined and immanently consistent the- neat 


ories, such as psyc choanalysis, and encounter a huge a and ‘unorganized 


‘=> 
e study and. to interpret neurosis, and ‘not an ultimate scheme o 


variety. phenomena which evidence of the yartial truth of all 


_ various schools and theories, and leave siaek more for further 


But s since one needs some sort of general denominator of that 
phenomena, I ‘should like to suggest t the “(biological) . 
r loss of ¢ equilibrium, which may occur in, or be- 


ween, any strata, any phases, any traits, any functions and any 


elationships of the ‘personality. Such losses of equilibrium, and he 
con nflicts p to them, are n and necessary in the € process 


= 
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= 
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of life. Neurosis, then, occurs, , when su conflicts—r regardless 


where they are located within the ‘personality ‘structure—are man- 

aged unsuccessfully. Specifically, it occurs rs when t they are re managed— 


that is, when equilibrium is restored—by horned an artificial 
structure (Ersatz-Struktur) which , by its 
‘as and by its continual, more or less conscious, contrast to normal ways 
a of life leads to that characteristic oscillation of attitudes, and to — 
‘hee circle” which has been extensively referred to in Dr. 


(2) he Type of Relationship between Culture and Ni eurosis.—With 


to this problem, Dr. ‘paper again expresses | 


than a a mere s itu 
” for the psy choanalyt tic ‘suppression- sublimation mechanism 
she introduces a new qualitative element which has had no periph. 
eral place (or a merely peripheral one), i in the psychoanalytic scheme 
of i ‘interpretation. ‘Again, Dr. Horney is justified i in ‘referring to ‘the 
conflict of cultural demands rather than to the mere fact of cultural - * 


demands. and "suppressions. This justification arises. from | the fact ig 


‘that the: amount of differentiation, and the lack of association and cc 
ordination of our various cultural sy stems, have a much heavier Bt 
= bearing on neurotic processes than the mere fact of suppression. | We te 

+ =e have, I think, greatly overdone the claim that we are suffering from — 
lack of self-expression. We have, espec cially this country, 


cient opportunities for self-expression. But we do not have a well- 
defined, , well- codrdinated, well- Lintegrated ct cultural structure 


: which t to relate. our self-activities, in which to find a a definite place 
and function, a and fron rom | which t to derive personal and t trans- s-personal — 


ch 
and meaningfulness for o = r activity. The p there- 


7 


ion a 1 s not true et 


direc dinal anions: he pie goal of. Four in- 


"nate energy and the on normal or natural way of achieving satis- 


faction and That we to do something an 
somebody within the stratification of civilization i is only one aemect 
of the situation. The other one is that we want to do something and 


to be some body socially significant, and that i it is, , to- day, not deter 


mined ¢ en rigs who v we are and what we are within the cultural sys- 
no other words: : Domestication—that is, , compulsion—is 
possible constituent in the n neurotic 
via 


4 


| 
ne 
4 On 
oul 
| 
net 
one 
pre 
equ 
psyc oanalysis hel 
a , but 1n_addition or even primarily: 
ff ans 
: 
neu 
the: 


a) 


y » and disintegrati 

process of s ‘So ocialization (as such) ate oth other | constituents cte 
psyci least to my y unders 

‘than the 


_ is more intrinsic. ‘and more involved th than the psychoanalytic c concept — 


“of pe ‘personal-c -cultural relation. indicates. WwW hile psychoanalys sis refers 


Bes: the dramatic. ‘collision between individual and society as prin-— 


iples antagonistic a@ priori, we refer to a process inherent in the 


“personal culture unit. And that is why I maintain that we are dealing ee” 
ot merely with a modification of psy choanalysis but with a | different ee: roe 


ais of relationship between culture : and neurosis. A future theory ee 
neu! 
neu rosis s will have | to unify the two 


fen choan- 


ARES 


ty 


Ni 


( Characteristics of Present Civ ivi as + Related to 
On this basis 3 should like t to point out a few more ¢haracteristics of 


in 
our civilization which I have | found relevant to néurotic ic processes. 


CA 


pre to the manifold consequences in regard to” 


‘neurotic processes. T ‘here is nothing to be added to her excellent 

ou description and i satis of this phenomenon, which indeed i 1S 

one of the | major ¢ Constituents Dr. Honey's 


equilibrium: and the intrinsic and ‘involved personal cultural 


interrelations which cannot be caught in just one formula, howeve 


| ial 


4 a I cannot, in 1 this. discussion, follow the example of Dr. Horney and — 

e analyze completely some other cultural factors i in 1 their relation to 


s, and I have to limit myself toa few remarks which byi ‘impli- 


of our p 


larly in some strata of our to accept neurosis as a some- 


vior pa ttern poten makes one conspic uou 


pplaus se e of the community. . Neurosis has iecidend ana a cule 
ten m in. n itself, and d people fall for’ "it se others “fall for” a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOG LOGICAL REV IE EW 


Per? 


gion ¢ nand polities. Th he problems involved are: re: How | we why has 


situation | come about? How does this 
"serve e as a specific cultural i impact 


cultural factor is the i increasing 
institutional relationships. No matter how good or how cs 
family is which communicates to us our first formative experiences, - ; 


iti is in any case a group p based on personal interrelations, and these 
are per se emotional and subjective ely meaningful. Our he: as s adults, 
Ly 
howeve er, is to be lives ved, ‘toa large « extent, in institutional interrela- 


tions, these are e largely -apersonal, ‘rational and objectively 


meaningful. This is a specific ty Pe o of relationship, t the transition and af 


adjustment to which is not simply taken care of by the processes 
a of transferring and projecting into society the behavior patterns | 
we acquired in the personalistic | families but which requires 


* specific > effort. I have found | a a considerable amount of uncertainty 


and confusion | with regard to. these. two different and divergent 


wh 


ty pes of social relationships, and I have found them in neuroses as" 
symptoms and as causative factors as well. : 


A third factor, closely related to the one we 


.. the widespread inability and unwillingnes ss to discriminate be- 


va et tween various forms of social relationship . The lack or weakness of : 


structural elements i in our social organization, the tremendous num-— 
ber of people we m meet, the hastiness an and superficialty of such ac- 


-quaintances, the rapid change e of the co constituency of our so- 
community—these factors interfere severely with the cultivation of | 
selective relationships a and contribute | toward their dev aluation. 


= and friendship, leadership a and loy alty, , and other. delicate a 


“sonal relatio ns, so necessary for a wholesome personality i integrat 


have been dev alusoed, ‘minimized, disparaged in the course of el 


evolution. And such invites conflicts, leading to 
_ short-circuit solutions as gregarious and hectic sociability, or with- 


isolation— the inability to be truly social and the in 
ability to be truly alone—again. attitudes which are potential: con-— 
Re ‘stituents of neurotic processes. . What we have j just said with regard ra 
Ret to o interpersonal 1 relations i is as true with regard 1 to personal- cultural 


elations. Here » too, we find a an inflation and devaluation of val- 


ues, a disintegration and bewildering indefiniteness of social, 


tional, cultural sy ymbolism, a loss. of meaningfulness i in all | spheres of | 


: culture. And he who knows how significant : sy ymbolism i is for the in- 
4 ‘tegration 0 of , and on the other hand how significant 


— 
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-bolism i is. in n the neuroses, will easily the essential 


n between ‘this particular | cultural ; situation n and neurotic 


or any other aspects of f the problem of culture 
_ and neurosis, we will have to be aware of the fact that neit ther c cul- oe a 
ture nor neurosis are definite and ultimate entities. One particular <i 
a a angle of this fact is that the personality meets and i interprets culture” es 
differently in different phases of his life, and furthermore, that va-_ 7 
rious ‘personality types differ basically in their relation to culture. 
=. his variation in personal- cultural relations i is important diagnos- 
tically and therapeutically, and i it may ; also v very y well be one of the 


‘involv ed elements in the « causative relationship between 
scarcely been ied 


s andr neurosis, , but this i is a field which has scarcely been touc 


upon—it i is something, to be thought about, perhaps, but not yet! to 


= 
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cATI ION oF SCIENCE ‘TO PERSONAL 


Davis 


Smith Coleg e 

iefs prevail today: first, oe belief in 


science; the belief in the i importance of re- 
a lations. Their contiguity in the intellectual atmosphere has — 
ro produced an irresistible urge to mate them—to apply | the efficacy of 

science to the tragic problems of personal relations. This marriage 


of two vigorous beliefs has given rise in practice to a numerous prog- 
clinics, bureaus, agencies, and consultation centers, all de- 


signed to o clear up personal problems by the application of scientific 
a technique. Prominent : r among ; the a offspring a are social | planning a an 
family consultation | experiments; ; but ‘none of them has f proved to t 


ea fruitful i in practice, and an | observer er ‘may nay be excused for suspecti 


d 
that there are reasons, perhaps profound ones, for the disappo in 


 . shall take for granted that pure science busies ‘itself ‘only with — 


what i is, rather than with what ought to be, and that consequently a 


‘it has n no direct « connection with — values and practical ends. a 


The Gatinction holds for social science as well | as for science in 
general, except that the former encounters | more obstacles. T hough | 


‘pure: social s« science, like other s sciences, has no other. immediate = | 


than. accurate prediction ¢ on the basis of knowledge, there i is ‘notori- 
ous di s difficulty i in keeping g other r ends out. WwW ith applied social s oan ay 


however er, the difficulty is. of. an opposite e character; it) consists 
cisely in in the. problem of bringing i ina suitable outside end. 


In order t to have a satisfactory applied science, two t things are ¢ are es- 


sential: (1) ay precise and widely accepted goal (or set of § goa! 


4 End and ae are here used synony mously to mean any object or state that is ol 


what its basis) towards the goal. Conscious or unconscious, it is the mental urge apaatecer-ru - 
for the choice of one goal rather than another, 


— 
| 
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sually based on one or more | pure sciences) nS 

sb of ‘means to attain this goal. In 


‘aan sciences both conditions are well satisfied; the goal i is a 


definite and and the only is the te problem of means. 
elations it 


because the of science to ‘relations a 
= of i its technique, the manipulation 1 and adjustment a human a 


ramifications m must 


s, a situation i 


three elements ‘are (C) the personal associates ‘of the c client, 

(D) the community at t large, and (E) the technique used by the 


1 hese. elements can be regarded as variables, because 
changes « occur in them the situation itself changes. . Asa 


_ five variables result in a whole range of constellations, some of them — 
more complex than othe ‘s. At different points along this range will 
be found certain typ pes es of situation. I choose to designate t these points 6 


as “levels: of valuational precision and universality,” meaning by 


this | that each level i is characterized by a distinct | organization “a 


values: as between the elements A, B, 
T The simplest level c contains those situations in 1 which. the first fou 


‘ed of fact, alterations i in n the character and mutual interaction of —— 


elements all agree upon the goal to be accomplished. They therefor 
_ codperate to achieve this | goal. A And the technique required clearly 
deals wi with. means, not with ends. have i in mind, as an example « of 


a situation, thee “case se of ‘ordinary medical | practice. sicians 


find their ta ‘task, so far as the i integration of ends is conce 
= a he welfare they are aiming at is physical health; healt his d- 
gf by nearly every individual, including the patient, ‘his poe 


as and the ‘community, to be a positive value; and the mechanisms that . 


hs knowledge, which « operates at the conscious level and deals with ma- 


and not t with motivational Little > antagonism ex 


a lead to it constitute the subject- matter of a well-defined body of 


will 
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| — 
be faced, and faced squarely, 7% — 
would apply science to the therapy of personal relations. i 
| Levels of Valuational Precision and Universality 
; s created which involves 
“healing” human beir created whic at 
least five clement, (A) the practitioner and 
| 
by 
ge 
a 
— 
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Trouble immediately begins i in mink practice when “mental 


rather than ‘ { ‘phy sical’ ” cases are concerned. WwW Vhy? Because 
a conflict of ends. Every psy chiatrist knows that ‘often a — 
A 


suffering from. neurosis does not want to be cured. In 


mendously ‘complicates treatment, ‘Hysterical tics, for exan 


ple, resist "5 e because, i in acertain s sense, they cherish their malady. E 


Their malady exists for a purpose—a pu purpose thati is usually hidden n, z: 


stubborn, and peculiar. | Before o one can c cure such p patients, one must 
fa alter this p purpose; in | short, 01 one must t operate, ‘not on | their a anatomy, | 
but of on their sy ystem of values. Thus element D, the te chnique, i is 


shifted from a purely material (i.e . physiological) to a motivational 

level. Any physical measures taken will more > probably ai aim Lat alter- 


‘to recover, 

has unconscious that are for malady. This 
conflict of ends inevitably affects the type of technique (element E) 5 
i ‘that can produce a cure. . The technique best adapted to curing a 


_ illness caused by the conflict of wishes i is one which operates upon 
a 


wishes s. Psy ychoan: alysi sis has been the only p psy sychological school fully 


to to realize this fact and to > develop : a system | of analy sis s strictly i in 


choanaly ysis, seems harder | to 
harder to verify, harder to handle than the material techniques of 
physi sical al therapy. Ik know of 1 ‘no ) reason on for this other t than the sheer 
that suggestive does deal with the relations of human 


For i the s strong- -arm applied to ‘soldiers during the W: ar— 
‘ i. the painful electric shocks known as Kaufmann’s system—had no other function than to make | 
ii, & the patient prefer being well to being ill (A. J. Rosanoff, Manual of Psychiatry,p.307), 
ee ois _ 41 do not wish to imply that in every case the malady is a method of satisfying the u uncon- — 
_— wishes. I want merely to point out that the malady is somehow the result of a conflict : 
of desires. Systematic presentation of this thesis has been, in my estimation, the greatest con- — 
tribution of the psychoanalytic school. In so far as there are ills of a origin, 


futile to look for the psychic system. 
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The “mental” case, as distinguished from the “physical” one,ex- 
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= then, in assuming that the unconscious is peopled with instinctive wishes repressed by — 


SCIENCE PERSONAL RELATIONS 


answer we must t turn to elements C and D , €.g., to the pat patient’ s close 
friends and the community at large. “Here again psychoanalysis — 
helps us out. Certainly the taboos of society play a part, for they 
deeply embedded i in | the personality. taboos 


tain duties wishes which the personality during 
its life history— —mainly from friends and associates (element 


Finally, the conflict r may be between, the private v e wishes and the ex- 
“ternal environment, or between, ‘the | private > wishes and the mores 
- society considered externally. In countless ways throughout 1 the lif 

history of an individual, his social « experience may give him conflict- 


ing ends which become embedded i in his ; mind and, through a cum- 


=f ulative Process, finally manifest. ‘themselves in some sort of illness. In 


this ‘way,a relation between the conflict of ends within the individ- 
ial | patient can be shown to be connected with t the ends which 
his associates. C, and the community D, possess. Psy ‘chogenic 


ess is therefore i in some degree sociogenic, and the wider area of 2 
ee interaction thus implicated serves al increase the com- 


So far we have spoken in terms of a single as if the ‘sole 


al welfare. The most acutely 
; t mistake Psy ‘choanalysts have made consists in their 
/_ assumption of instinctive wishes with definite innate forms of expression. If i instinctive a 


ce than private experience or social interaction—and she two, , social interaction seems far mo 
__ important. All ends which the individual pursues are pursued with a quantum of native 
a energy. If the taboos of society are strong enough within the individual to cause a neurosis or — ; 
Psychosis, then they have a powerful load of instinctive energy behind them. There is no — 


acquired, consciously held, taboos. The rules of society are acquired in babyhood and through- 
out the rest of life, but they have a native energy behind them. Sexual and other wishes, in _ 
= their specific form, are also acquired in babyhood and throughout life, usually from the social . 
milieu. Furthermore, | the taboos of society operate in the unconscious as well as the conscious — 7 
part of the mind. Conflict can arise between wishes that are all unconscious or all conscious, 
“i as well as between conscious elements on one side and unconscious elements on the other. 
a any case the wishes in their specific form are acquired, not instinctive. This is obvious when 
€ 2 we concentrate attention upon the end—the object of desire—rather than on the energy be- 


hind the desire. Ends a are socially engendered adr ae and any conflict of ends is 


“a5 acquisition may vary—an individual m may be reared in a minister’s home os play witha a band a ; 
; = of ruffians, or his parents may hold opposing points of view and give him conflicting training, sag 
or his ideals may be placed higher than he has any possibility of achieving, or the apparent — A 
, = disesteem with which his parents regard him in comparison to a brother may give him a feel. 
ing of inferiority. Social experience is kaleidoscopic. The configurations of ‘specific desires and 
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eof expressing it which has 
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ha 


tevel, however, 


Only then are we 


One of the simplest i instances of social ‘treatment i is the marriage 


straightforward application of science to an elementary social uni 


Yet it is fraught with more complications than 1 the . “mental” case. 
Modes of Treating Family Problems.— Suveral hundred 


n organizations are doing what they call rri 


family counselling i in 1 this | country.® The a agencies are 


iverse in point | of view, equipment, and technique; but they all 


ise common problems. Wi hether it is a church sponsoring. 


activity, a a foundation, ora university, certain ‘methodological ques- 


jefined and pepe, our first regarding 


n agency 
Two f possibilities 


these two at opposite pales 


which takes over postr ther 


rat is the technic 


‘connected with the clinic bent upon enforcing | 
relationships: The simplest case would be ¢ an effort to maintain a a 


d not t wish j it situation law 


4 
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SEE 
ineseap 
— 
Can morality of the communit without - 
— ic problem in social treatment. Imost every 


Ls 


because such behaviou 
but because it is right® — 


values. may | be expected to. come to ‘such a Other 


a troubled p persons s whose wishes are opposed to accepted values, wi 


stay away; they can be brought in only through force or fraud.” 


But the “client” (element B),a as) we have is this situa- 


ations court. .. Here, ii in the interest of ‘society but usually at t the be 


_hest of a disgruntled mate, the miscreant (whose actions diverge 
from those. approved by the community, D) i is brought by force or — 
threat of force to the tribunal. There the judge weighs the desires o 


persons: end. pinks out that 


er words, the judge (element A) places the constituted ends. of 
socie ety its official | | representative; 


es him, he trie reconcile 


but the underly ing ‘mechanism is the s same. A mi more 


i of force i is “used i in cases where : a 1 welfare a agency gains entranc 
family by giving monetary relief. , and once having er 


trance, stays to clear up what | it considers “ unwholesome” cond 


dons. Indubitably, moreover, many clients are to 


‘ics. by misrepr esentation. They are told it e her, 


hrough lectures, newspaper publicity, | or 
that clinic | exists for the e purpose of helping 
* Tam am nee looking the fact that it is s frequently toa 
manner labeled “right.” On the other hand I am not overlooking the fact that such er 
_ is frequently not to his i interest. Of course it is usually advantageous to proclaim the rightness 
of one’s conduct, no matter how egregiously wicked it may be. Since this paper deals with th 
Treatment of disturbed personal relations, a conflict of ends is assumed. 


_ ™ These terms. are not used in a pejorative but rather i 
ately i it seems well- nigh impossible to find n non- n-invidiou 


— 
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a and morality regard with approval), or an attempt to break up Se ta 
liaison in which the couple are perfectly satisfied and 
kind of agency encourages clients to behave in acertainway,noct| ay 
rthers their own privately held interests, 
10) 
relations. It is not treating merely the person who shows up atthe | 
a of ce to tell them about 
ae purest exemplification of this typeof social treatment would 
— 
Le —— 
_ 
conflicting ends of his 
& 
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their troubles; whereas it really exists for t the purpose of 


established social order. Once | to the clinic, the individual may 
suffer further | deception i in 1 the form of propaganda to the effect that = . 


his own best interest lies i in doing the he apparently does not in 


—_ ‘ want tod do, as ifa ‘man’s “best i interest could 1 be judged t by anything 


Without the use of and misrepresentation, either unwitting 


“Zi or deliberate, this type of family clinic would be essentially pointless 
anda failure. Among exceptionally devout persons who havea strong 
belief in cer ain difficult ideals from which they are continually 
a oe backsliding, ‘a a family « clinic, like a confessional , could exist on a 


purely voluntary basis; but even here’ supernatural sanctions and 


- solution of conflict. Scientists, trained to judge ideas by the truth 
that is in n them, find the use of such techniques distasteful. Poe 


a follows from its involuntary character that this kind of clinic 


= find : | support through subsidy (philanthropic « or r governmental) — a 
er than through profit fr from fees. Furthermore, sin since its purpose 
8 s identified with the community at large ra rather than 1 ‘the persons it it 
= erves es, and since it requires the use of force and misrepresentation 
<a to carry out this purpose, it must function as an arm of law and 
gov vernment. We do not habitually permit the use of force and fraud — 
to individuals in their private capacity. . While the general com- 4 
‘ees munity and its system of social controls cannot be Sestaed to ced i 
law and state prerogative, it is nevertheless true that the — 
usually. represent the most emphatic, c cry ystallized aspects of control. 
In or order, therefore, to settle familial conflicts by enforcing social : 
"dictates, ‘a family clinic must in the long run be the 


3 quirements, but this assumes to begin with that the individual has contrary wishes. With 
these contrary wishes he is not likely to walk voluntarily into a place that exists for the pur- 
pose of changing them. The alcoholic or drug addict seeking a cure is not an exception but — 
another case entirely. His desires are in conflict within himself. On the one hand he wants cer- 


8 
SOF cx course it is possible to alter a person’s wishes and make them conform to eel e 


tain values which freedom from the habit would give him. On the other hand he has the — 


_ habitual desire for the values of narcotic stimulation. He is a simple “mental” case. A social — 
relationship isnot up for treatment. 4 


_ * Indeed the professional training of many scientists who deal with personal relations has 
blinded them to the efficacy of inspirational and anger an devices in bringing about the 


if the individual could understand his own complexes, the nt we would disappear a automati- = ; 


This notion has been fashionable in some circles since Socrates. 


beliefs, or at least n ‘non- 1-logical propaganda, would be required 


| 
re 
| — 
— 
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«power of the state or at least with the mantle of some state-author- a 
a S institution for the exercise of sy stematic deception, such as the 


i us now turn to o the second type of clinic. Its function i is neither i , 


es The client’s ‘will is supreme. He. comes, pays his money, and 
gets ) what he wants, independently of whether or or “not public morality, 


approves. Seeming examples would be the case in which a man wh 
wants to get rid of his wife for no socially acceptable reasons is en- 


prot to do s so. > by | ‘the s services of f the c clinic, and the case in n which | an 


periences n no o in getting c clients. They ‘come. in 1 droves. 
numerable people secretly would like to get out of socially approved 


particularly out of familial ties, and they want nothing | 
_ better than to be shown a safe way out. T nares is thus no antagonism — 
between the clinic (A) and the client (B). | 
clinic’s difficulty lies in another It is not with the 
| client, but w with t le public D or with the client’s associates C. The — 


y is too fundamental i in- -the- body ‘politic for the state. (plus 

conservative groups in charge of “social welfare’ 2 to tolerate’ an 

individualistic mode of treatment. Moreov er, the client’ close as- 
members of | his family) stand | to lose if certain ties are” 


ng to ex this type: of clinic, like the other ki kind, 


use force and deception—not on the client, but on the oil 


munity, It must lobby in legislative halls, employ political weapons, 


Bi cx above all ey publicly its true purpose. In addressing the public. 
ft must resort to inspiring language which appeals to noble senti- 
ments. It must identify its policies with the greatest social welfare 
; and with the most inalienable rights of man, decrying all other poli- 


cies as barbaric s ‘Superstitions and selfish  bigotries. Scientists, trained 


: 


=, of such ‘clinics could not come from government it subsidies 


= or public-1 minded philanthropy, | but from the individual pocket of | 


the eclient. ] If the client is is s getting what ‘his private inclination prompts 
to get, he i is willing to pay for i it. 


No: n-Existence the —It i is its 
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a SOCIOLOGICAL REVI 
s not appear. It exists merely a asa 
are re reasons, one pra the other 


the is to the state, the latter 


not to be tampered with independently. of religion, law, 
stic, 


exis arge | num 


«a 
os family « clin c, by « definition, deals w with social r relations. ‘Tei is not just 


4 an agency ; that deals with ‘members of f families. All F | persons : are mem- 


_ bers of families. It deals with p persons | qua family members— that i is” 


, it deals with ‘them i in n so far as s they maintain or fa il t ) ms 


= certain familial re 


che family clinic psych chiatric | cli 


4 or law firm w for an vi idual 


to these. Even fit tried, it does not "sine the power r of public ——e 
= a courts back of i it to bend wn wishes of other people | to the | | 


4 
& 


en the s sole problem cc concerns s the m means ns of | attaining t ‘these ends, 
can > individualistic « clinic offer any assistat nce. Within the — 
, = the law it can devise ways of attaining this common end. This is _ 

character of birth control clinics, home demonstration 
etc.; but note that it is not really oe relations that are being. 
adjusted, but material instruments." In the purely sociological 

ealm the in ndividualistic clinic | cannot opera e. It is not « 


sense 
family clinic i in the strict se 
a 1 Even this type of work is severely regulated hd a system 


— 
lm = 
| 
— ndard other than that found 
relatec P dividual, arison, except by an 
_ in any one parti r, are not susceptib uld accept the stand- 
wil = ard of its client. the une force ad fread: Only when the | 
— 
— 
im 


fanetion the preservation | ofa a ‘certain familial ‘organization, and 


“assert that they promote the individual’ ‘interests. They to 


visualize their object i in terms and indivichel 


| 


4 Those agencies having a a clear-cut purpose are generally operated 
a by s some propagandistic group anxious : to apply i its principles and to oy 


have the s state. adopt: them. ‘Church 


= associations, and so- are. 


study them, agencies are c clearly faced — 
with the dilemma under | ‘consideration, although in ‘most ‘cases : 


hink they have not fully realized the divergent possibilities. Baie 


Clinics concerned with technological factors, such as instruction _ 


n the use of birth control contrivances or in the practice of domestic 


my, assume the personal relations to exist or to be mutuall 


ired in the minds of the persons concerned; 
aie is to find a means to ‘the satisfaction of common praca Su ch 


may contribute to. satisfaction wishes, but it is not 


social therapy. The v vexatious problem of contrary 1 motivation 
in the several members: the not present or is 


‘There Is evidence, t then , that 1 the family clinic | movenient, in sO 


far as it is a movement t ‘to apply s science to the adjustment of of per- 


sonal relations, is not 1 using the technique of applied science. The 


Be ® This is the ideal situation for the application of science. I do not wish at all to sete. 
rate the value or the possible future of such clinics, but | merely, to po 


MAL MELATIONS ws 
Non-Scientific Nature o Family Clinics ——The true family clinic 
is our first type. But it too, in its 
"Phe numerous clinics that we actually have are mixed. They a 
trying to ride two horses headed in opposite directions. They are wl 
— 
ae 
3 socially sanctioned relation. They are, if anything, victims of 
changing and conflicting culture which exhibits a strong = 
— 
| 
 . 
| 
| 
— 


character. must to ‘sentiment ‘rather 


od 


understanding, be because 1 the adjustment of of per: 


Iteration on “manipulation ends—and Lends rest upon d desire 


rather than upon knowledge. ‘Yet social scientists a are trained to = | 
the truth. It is repugnant to them to lie to the client, to ) tell 


at best interest consists in ‘performing scaly 


eve very society of which we shave knowledge, the s sy 
supported | not by s science but by its very opposite— religion al d 
sentiment. he rites’ and beliefs which in ev ery solidary society 
E sy symbolize and reinforce the ‘group unity are essentially of what 
<<) 


_ Pareto calls a a non-logico- experimental, ty pe. . They do not exist for 


“purpose of corresponding to reality. They do not in ‘any way 


2 constitute a body of verified ‘knowledge. They are no ot ¢ t contingent, 


a 


empirical, and consistent. On: the other hand they are dogmatic, 


uper- empirical, ‘and consistent only emotionally, not logically. | 
cial science impinges upon these beliefs and practices 


= (essential as they are to societal continuity) not as an aid but as an 
ang alien element. As for the family, its importance and emotional char- 
4 acter mean n that it is shrouded i in collective values. = It i is not an in- = 
es _ strument but an end in itself. It is | therefore. scarcely amenable to the 

application of science except te technologically. 
Perhaps there i is a way out} t of the dilemma. At pr present | I see none. 


_ True family. clinics (i.e. e., , those which treat personal relations) v will, i it 


ems, inevitably | be controlled in the interest of the « entire — 


munit ty. The general community as crystallized i the state, 


maintain its values by force, deception or persuasion. These cer- 

having science applied in their -accom- 

_ plishment, but they tend, by the very nature of social solidarity, “< 

to be handled by the ordinary non- scientific institutional 
Bet a and to be couched in non-logico-experimental terms objectionable to 
So _ the social scientist. The other type of clinic, which is more amenable — 
to the application of sys stematic knowledge because the end is 


given, definite, and rationalized, suffers too rigid 


values anyway. The family clinic 
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inue- o thrive and-gpow; but to regard it as applying scientific 


effic the tragic problems of personal relations strikes n me as 


Auice M. Loomis 
dn stitute ute of Human Relations 


U; — 


HILE AGREEING in general with as 


running this agreement a certain consistent ‘reserva- 
_ tion. on. Rather than objection to the c core eof t the a argument, , this reserva- 
tion is an inability to accept | the ‘uniqueness of the. trends discussed, 
an n objection to the dichotomies and the antithetical qualities a ascribed — 


This might seem to be over er terms ora pedantic objec- 


tion to forceful | expression, if it were not that. the a accurate ‘differen-— 


prob em is essential toa consideration at- 


_ tempts at solution. In other words, i it seems. to me that w hat Mr. | 


ros ‘Davis has said regarding science and the family clinic i is equally — a 


applicable, with the same reservations, to the majority of — 


~ conclusion that wwe is no way out of the dilemma in which science o 
is unable to contribute to the s uccess of family clinics. Instead we ¥ 
may come to o the c conclusion, equ ally discouraging only from a a short- ee i 
sighted po point of 1 view, » that ‘the reason science has not as yet shov shown 
_ the way to the improvement | of social adjustments | by means of gee 


ales , leagues, or other instruments, is the well-I known fact that 


= social s sciences at present are relatively undeveloped. Or, 
ae ited, the. social : sciences to date 2 are painfully limited as to data and | 


sta es to 
S s to the techniques | for gaining ‘the data needed int the entire e field 


— 
of. ‘social interaction. The final ‘conclusion , therefore, i is “more en- 
couraging—for i it points | the way to the ‘research ahead of us. ‘<creaaal 


L et us first consider the theoreti cal background which Mr. Davis - . 


presents and then take up the difficulty | he mentions in the establish_ ae 
ment t of functioning family clinics. an 


— 
— 
7a a — 
Bae — |. 
— 
| 
— 
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strongly held by many, if not all, peoples . These people 
range from those devoted to the alleviation of suffering: through 


control. of of disease to those who ho are struggling for power a among 
~ flicting | nations or for self-preservation among competing it g industri S. 
‘But let u us note that wherever this dependence on science is related to 
accomplishment and not to hope— e.g., the building of roads 
transport efficient i instruments tl ‘the invention of machines 
a. _ to eliminate labor costs, , the development of serums to control dis- 
- ease—it is the physical or the biological sciences that are used, not | 
. a uted. I yenture to suggest that such faith as exists in the aoe 
of the phy sical and biological sciences does not, in 1935, extend t 


ak, the social—that here instead | we find a aw | wholesome questioning. — 
ition of the i importance ce of 
‘than | the 


nal 


= 


munication. n and forced to become m ‘of it its 


I heartily agree with the speaker that one need in preventing 
in socal interaction is, t 
operating on the wishes, ” but ag reservations. These 
tools, rude i in n form, T oday the 
are being pr. add officials in armies, by 
reformers, salesmen, psy sts, as s by educators and 
leaders in democracies and in dictatorships. 1 ‘The development c of 
manv. i 
c ompelling ideologies i in countries, , such a as | Russia « and Germany, 


er preter the wishes of different p people o1 or 


org 


who have learned to get their desires by ain . 
others— —the dementia praecox individual who withdraws from his 
environment ee the country which gets its desires at the expense a 


organization of diplomatic or physical 


a 


it seems to. me, is to find what objects of 


deste are desirable. And here i it is we are lacking n not only i 
means © no 
life. It would be trite 


. 
tm 
Jim 
tm 
ma 
| 
| 
tions, racial contacts, the interdependence of economic 
im 
lm 


4 


“mention the ideals i in rela 


goals” ” by minorities i in the world’s fire by 


other minorities— for there are no majorities. 

__ Turning now to the practical problem n of the ser ‘service ate science to 


the family clinic, I fully ‘regarding th the “ non- n-scientific nature of 


family. f the e earlier premise 


pot is no y to offer adeq nthe 


in. social ‘maladj ustment. But I 
1 diffe 


= 
4 a 
‘ 


ent reason for this failure. 


r 
f the logical possibility of < oice eigee be- , 


epresenting interests of soci , enforcing = 


and 


) the individualistic: 


“ception ‘on society. . He admits 5 that the clatter type doesn’ t exist tas 
. nd that the first ty; pe is 3 found only ii in | modified form. Rieisti. | 
i Mr. Davis, he believe ves that the of 


cli 


If these : are of the scientific so sort, ‘they me must, 0 of f course, 


In real we are not in this field but 


= even on of the papa and legal sort. _ Keeping 


limited) the stage of dev in ‘social standards is illustrated 


by our state laws and by the administration of relief. 
ee laws in the forty- -eight si states bear evidence to the confused 
of that: which i is contrary to social well being. In Indiana, 


adultery is a misdemeanor ‘punishable | by an ‘maximum penalty of 


~ months in jail, less than t the penalty i in some 1e places f for a an man ’s steal 
food t to keep his fe family alive. In Vermont, adultery is 2 a felony 
~ punishable by five years in state p € prison. Ina a third state, a Court of eae 
Domestic I ‘elations recently found that a cx a ‘couple’ 's pleading guilty 
to adultery was the most constructive solution toa tangled affair— a 
that is, the most constructive ‘solution in the opinion of certain 
nd apparently one that was equally satisfactory to 


esen ntatives of society and to the individuals. more of this 


q 
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‘| this assumes that andards in family relations and in 
ees 
— 
a 


a. Many conflicts i in our changing social standards were brought = | 
governmental administration of relief. So 

_ were raised as to what is desirable and what is expedient in maintain- 7 

_ ing family relations that it is hard to imagine a sane person claiming» 
7 know what i is right i in principle and in detail of practice —— 

we can expect | ‘to have family clinics” using principles o of 


social sci “science: in in the 1 improve vement of family rels 


code sof among g individuals within a a group— 
family or any y other—and between individuals and the social units 


within which they, function? ‘If workable, t this | code must be — 


pressed in principles clearly applicable in details and i in ‘different 


x social situations. “must evaluate, among other 


"obedience to leaders. and. ‘the opposite course. cannot promote 


the development of one section of society—the adolescent in the 


home or a class in the social structure—without considering the 
“negative as well as the effects of this ad- 


Pray not ‘enowing w what a are e the desired norms of con co 


eo determined even n tentatively, how ¢ w can these standards be e1 ene 


dare more broadly considered, how can these. desired human Ti 

z relations gradually | be formulated and made e widely acceptable, y« | 

be kept capable of such modification as as will certainly be necessitated 


by shifts i in our physical, industrial, and political environment? > 

ordering-and- forbidding technique; that is, by f fascistic leadership? 

By the techniq ues of psy ychoanalysts, the art of practical leaders, a 


sia or by techniques yet to be developed and a combination of many? 
a ) indicate where we stand today, at the best using in a common- 

sense way, the materials at hand, here is a recent case from 
Domestic Relations: court. _The Ww PA regulation a certain city 


forbids the emplo person “leading a lascivious life.” 


This: requirement “is needed, we are told, to. > protect society and 


‘a person 

children since a civil suit is is required to force such a person to sup- 

‘ta port is 1] egitimate cl ildren. 


To the horror of the authorities i it was found that pi private charity, a 


previously and now the WPA had been supporting a a man whose w wife 


“4 = children were ‘not legally in this rel relation. The Domestic Rela- 


tions Court satisfied legal requirements nts and enab! ed every one 
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sband mak for dive divorce, e, since he » he wr no desire to Bee 
prec the woman sent to the State. Farm, the mar man to jail ; and the 


| to | the County Home—another course. provided by law 


Then the he couple pleaded guilty tc to adultery i the Superior Court 
an d arranged t to pay ¢ $2.0 00 a a week on the $26. 50 fee required { for the 
a= This required 14, 4 weeks. T he following week another $2. co 


was s paid for. the marriage license, after the marriage certificate had 


ion exhibited to the Domestic Relations Court the case was closed 7 
_ —work on the WPA project not having been interrupted. One i is ai a 
‘tempted to speculate on what might have happened if society > 
"protection of this family had had to be accomplished i in ee — 
hy not ‘recognize that until social science e has dev veloped om 
= normative « or desirable behavior and ¢ can offer techniques for ‘modi- 


fying behavi ior wherever social i interaction n apparently needs s manipu- 
lation, we must continue to use the best available empirical methods? 
Meanw hile, if we do not expect too 1 much. from social s science, v we #4 
may find therein, in n the service of the family clinic as in other | prac- 
ti situations, a number of concepts t the value of which is is in 


i a endent upon their use in the matrix of thoughtful e experience. ae 


At least, then we may hope that the results of such a combination 
of methods ‘may afford better results than individual experience 
alone, and also material from which we can 
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“role sex as a in discord. view that sex. 
+ is the chief factor, overshadowing all others. The second - ; 

a that sex is of little or no importance, adjustments in this realm 

_ being achiev ed spontaneously if the couple is otherwise well-mated. a 


a Ina a sense both s views have in them some v alidity, the errors in each rit 
‘growing gout of over-emphasis and a failure to understand the funda- 
In the writer's experience as a consultant, 


—— as a factor in every case of domestic discord, but it has never — 
appeared as the exclusive f factor. Neither is s sex the ‘simple nor the 
-lisolated factor ‘it is. often thought 1 to be, for it appears i in a wi 


4 range of of ‘forms. Some of ‘these variations 3 may be readily re 


spite of their indirect ‘expression, but more often sex is inter-_ 


mined with other elements and becomes | thus a 


Pe 


t pattern findi 


a part | of the 


‘has led to > the views already mentioned. Sex, 
x sss refers to a physiological impulse e, belonging to the larger 
fa appetites. But like all basic cravings, it ‘becomes overlaid, 


in extreme cases, with social e3 experience, 
quite as much in 1 demonstrations of affection, mutual 


and sympathy, as in n the 1 release of physiological tensions. 

ry release itself tends to be satisfactory or unsatisfactor 

- extent to > which | it becomes a part of the larger response 
This broadening o of sex into response is, of course, a variable matter, 

giving: rise to a range. of conflict from those in which sex 


appears in in ‘much of its original f form, to those 
appears, s overlaid does i it me senti 


of affection. 


ISCORD 
| Social Service Bureau of Chicago wt 
nas 
|) | 
tie 
|) 
— 
e is the necessity of adjusting to this sex-re- 
4 sponse situation. Adjustments in this realm are the results of 


AS A FACTOR | IN DOMESTIC DISCORD _ 
ne 00 which some conflict enters. 
| out of a of individual 


5 ideas and notion ociated with sex, previous love 


mands for expre affection and solicitation, 
Conflict i in s re arise out of ological 


the seo sex impulse, the nat ture e of which is not clear. More 
however, si such \ variations are acquired, and arise from a _ whole host 


of ex experiences both within the marriage r relationship and p prior to it. 


i Fear of | pregnancy, for example, because of association with the re- 
strictions and unpleasantness of confine ment and the ‘pain of child 
birth, be ause of the added economic -_Fespons sibility, be 


ards, lack of faith i in contraceptive measures, 


Li 


ore 


~. 


sexual intercourse itself n may 
ticularly to the woman. This tends to lead to attitudes of el oe 


reserve and fear. Failure to. experience sexual relaxation may grow = 


= of these elements of fear and pain, or result from the absence of 
nary love p ay or w ‘a ‘not. | W hatever the s source, ‘the i irrita Hote 
tions accompanying g sexual intercourse and the pent- up emotions ae 
nd tensions which do ne not find release, cast this phase marriage 


“into a a new, and unfavorable light, rather than facil 


the 


rhe 


ae 


Conflicts i in toward sex, however » not : arise only in 


a grow out of the ‘ely: experiences of 
oes be traced t o both the lack of sex education and ihe un 
_ fortunate | ty pe of sex kno wledge available to the av average person. 
Myst stical | and restrictions subject | of “sex have 


result i is that 


irs — 
q 
| 
| 
att 
Ay 
q 
isappointments in other phases of ma 
retaliation for r ebufts euation. . This use of se 
riage relations, bargaining relationship or the out] 
_ 
»s of people as lewd, licentious and beastly. TI 


4 


8 sex sual ¢ ‘experience and leads toa identification of the 
Early inhibitions ar arising. out of s sex ex shock and sexual 
aggrav ate this tendency to look u upon sex in an unfavorable light. 


Instances showing shock g1 k growing out exhibitionism and sexual 


advances are uncommon in women interviewed, and are 
significant in that the husband later becomes identified with ad 


= experience so tl that each sexual episode in marria 


ho 


ge often m much ‘the s: same me effect as does sex 10ck 


ofter 
where these experiences have. been pleasant. In . these latter 


wne 


nces, sex relations have been so closely identified with the ‘par i 


person as to later adjustment in a con- 


_ As one passes in analysis ie what is more Strictly sex toward — 


3 e, other differences become the focal points s of conflict. T he 
ttern gt response relations | within families in ) which the two a 


ividuals g grew up ranges : al! the way from those i in n which the child 4 
was given | no attention and affection to those in which ch constant 
-solicitude and demonstrations were the > rule. Where there was | s little = ay 


show of affection, the individual often has become so e emotionally 


inhibited as not to | be able la later to give or to. appreciate signs of 


3 affection. Ww hereas i in those i ‘instances where demonstrations of affec- 
norm for 


_ Attachments to members of the family, whether parental or 
sibling, accentuate the normal difficulties involved in achieving the —_ 


response role expected in marriage or serve as substitute sources of 


‘response where” in the conduct of. the marriage 
ve has domestic discord between the parents, ‘the 


_ child 1 frequently identifies himself with one parent and his m marriage, 
: 
partner with the other. This then becomes | the pattern into which 
eas of marriage relations is made to o fit, but it particularly the ; 
-Tesponse elements. A resemblance a fewt raits furnishes ‘the basis” 


‘for transfer whereby the whole fund of e emotional | attachments 


Hm 
Bes 

Pe 
| 
— 
| 
— 
for out of this relationship develo 


AS A FACTOR I IN DOMESTIC DI 


ae! meets the requirements of marriage in the same way he has 
oo other situations outside marriage. . Thus the individual who has 


dev eloped persistent n mechanisms of reaction which fail him in ad- - 


— to the re ‘Tequirements ¢ of social relations a attempts to solve the 


from sexual relations in in so a as experiences prove 
es in much the same way she has escaped from other unpleasant a 
ences. Not infrequently her introduction to sex has aie such as i 
arouse emotions of disgust and revulsion, and this « only adds to the Ea 
unpleasantness of | the phy sical discomfort and pain which so fre 


quently accompany the first attempts at sexual intercourse. W 


consequences. 


= ~ sexual c contacts have p pr receded r marriage, even t though the | other pe per 
son is now the r marriage partner, feelings « of guilt and social disap- = 
proval may | have been so so. great that every occasion for sexual 
intercourse results in a rehearsal of 


While the escape-r response 1 mechanism of illness the | basic 


a attern in in the approach | to ) sexual adjustment, , there are wide varia- 


ee tions in patterns by which i it becomes associated with other factors, ene 


she would rand refuse all efforts of her husband’ to 


get her to eave the bed. Medical findings had proved n negative and: i 


appeared i in 1 good health. She had attempted suicide twice by 
urning on the g gas, , but always when s someone was in the house te 


Me. Space will not Permit a detailed description of these patterns. Such descriptions may be — 


"found i in the writer's book, and N. Amer. Bool Book 


a 
ions. T ndsleadtefurther goo 
— 
q 
— 
we way. The result is a wide variety of forms in whic sex con 
— 
| — 
Mr. X, age forty, complained that his wife, 
“spells” and neglected her home and children. Periodically she 
— 
FF adjustment, as he complained of fatigue and loss of sleep occasioned _ <7 


hree children—one and two. boys. s. There w. was an unu sually 

trong attachment between the mother and Mrs. X, the 

daughter. Her role early be became that of ihe wert ‘She re- 


sorted to tantrums t¢ to secure her o own | way and 


anism discovered 


tantrum and | secure own way. She rel: ‘+. 
to scream and the ne neighbors w would come ‘to look at me to see. 
the matter. Then my mother gave in. 

There was domestic conflict between the parents, ‘the mother — 

constantly, apparently seeking attention from her children 

to compensate for her own unhappy marriage. The father is, i. 

— ofasa good provider, but a man with a bad disposition who nagged Pes 3 
the time. The children gave all their attention to the mother, 

1 who is described asa “frail all her life, frequen 


ells, and under the doctor's care.” "The 


the r mother « over a a period ¢ of f years, becoming even more close after o 


the girl’ marriage. Neither brother married. Mrs. x says, “My 


brother was so. close to that he almost | had a 


troubles. She to me 
_ Mrs. x first menstruated at thirteer 


as puny, , but later became quite robust. Menstruation v was expla inec 
to her by girl friends. She had headaches at these times s, but nev 
_ missed work. h he ut sex, but felt it was a 


k “ a 1 cashier ir in a a store. She attended dances 2 an 


was a popular girl. She was considered attractive and i 


tty clothes. She v was romantic, , read love s J stories, and 
t she imagined that sc some day she would marry 


. man. . Otherwise she would rather have r 


| 
mice 
ied and I understood what fan 
f her as I did, because I was marri day telling me about Mr 
| 
| 


ac individual who great de 
hareteharte conflict r. X was fond of his mother ae 


0 was ata on speaking terms nore his father, resenting his 
pretetey sprees and the gossip these created in the community . The 
father was a tailor who, when employ ed, made excellent money : 

As far ba re as Mr. x can remember, his father would come home on 


Saturday noon, dress" himself n most carefully ‘and go away, not re 

turning until Monday morning. | sun nde erstood he e went aw 

drink and gamble. 


Mr. r. X always assumed a a great: t deal 


d was regarded by his ; mother as her most reliable > child. 

0" work at the 2 age of fourteen, and at seventeen was earning $25 a 


Fie wee ek. Several ‘years later he | was promoted to the managership : of a a 


CHIGAN. 


.X grew up in the : same neighborhood, M: 


X’s Mr. ’s had a girl select 


—- les agency maintained t by the s same firm 


given that of Mr. X’s was same, and that ac- 
cording to the traditions of their g group this is forbidden. 
at he consulted an authority who told him this \ was 


3 Nevertheless, there w: was so much « opposition to ‘to the marri 
part ‘of the. fam ily that the couple became discouraged and broke off 
he « engagement, although t both felt that the objection | was based on 
he fact that if Mr. X married he ' would n no longer « contribute to his 
ily financially. A ye ear |; later, however, they ; decided to mai 
xX ‘says, “ ‘My mother approved of the engagement because 


dn n ot want to 0 leave me alone when she re away. 


plete’ relations. 
told that she had better ; get married. Mr. says that s since he was 


i in love and anxious to marry her he did not know what it was all 


about. Mrs. X was emotionally lost weight, and insisted that 
her whole life was changed. é 
Mr. 


As A FACTOR IN DO 
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~ 
d. According to Mr. X his wife had a strong sex 


‘ama and that there were a number of ways in which the hy men 


might have been ‘Mr. X's says this: satisfied 


her and f¢ for not respecting he her a as a :fature wife. Shes also ac him 


Mr. rand Mrs. X felt. because of the 


er Be rate X knew that when | the. child \ was born six months aft after marriage his” 


would say » “We told you His parents were not at ‘the 
Mr. X says he experienced a great sense of guilt over ay 


the period prior to birth of the child, Mrs. xX refused to 


tacts with all her W “ws the 
toa as a seven | n months’ t knew the relatives 


traceptives. xX began compl 


desire because of infrequent satisfaction. Mrs. x that 


she had too” many pains and \ was too 00 ill to | participate more fre- ‘d 


~ quently, and that ; anyway she derived no satisfaction from the ex- 


_ Three days after marriage Mrs. X had her first “spell,” which a 
occurred when her hu isband announced he was going over to see his — 
family. Mrs. X started to scream and cry, saying she w was a sick 


woman and should no t be le ft alone. Mr. X, 1 in spite - of this behavior, rd 


to see mother, who told him that he could n not ‘expect a 


great deal o out of m marria e > after n marry ring into “such | a a family.’ 
lations between mother and continued to to be very y close, the 


mother making certain unfavorable i interpretations of her ich 


his 


wife went to bed complaining of illness. He gave up all his ¢ contacts e 


| 
mt 
— 
birth of the child, He later associ used con 7 
Ey. 
i 
lim 
i 
| 


& 


| 


= If he hesitated, she weds have a neighbor telephone him. 


in 


says e fee un ev ery drop | of “energy is taken out of 
says els it € taken 

his is time. "She explains, “For a a week ek before, e evel ery n nerve is 


att 
lay dup, ‘until I feel I will go mad.” 
Mrs. X has always avoided and care of her children, 
- saying that they were too strenuous for her. When the family in- 7 
come was quite adequate these duties were performed by a maid. 
Tate, the housework fell upon Mr. X and the children. Performance Bs 
of any slight household duty produces what Mrs. 
There have re been two pregnasicics since ice the birth of the first child, 
One was a advised by a a who felt ‘that should she become i in- 


‘coup le not had se: sex Mr. Xe explained he ws was 
sure his wife had sexual desire, but told him ‘she had none. He I had 
ceased to approach her, however, because she so frequently had 

“spells” at night. He felt content just to quiet her and feared that ie 


sex would matters. Earlier he had id possessed cc con- 


the for 


x case cannot b 
out of 
e 


ersto 


he features to the life pattern of irs x 


> her role of the spoiled child in her early family group, her close 


— 
physician. Her complaints were always of severe headache, weak- 
ness, backache, general pains, etc. Medical findings of some ten — 
different physicians have all been negative. Each month Mrs. X 
__ has gone to bed five days prior to menstruation, remaining therefor 
— — 
q 
| — 
ai 
— 
— 
| 
| 
s Dusiness to his lack of sexual Satisfaction. | 
| egoing document that sex as a factor in the 
ought of in abstraction from the other factorsin 
| ict, but on the contrary it gets its meaning and mee 
its relationship with these other factors. Further 
— 
special attention and consideration. 


‘REV IEW 


i ‘It iS qui 
a great deal of co 


“mony. Its 
“tention the phy ological pre 


looks y, of course) for a. “disability t 
n. 


m enstruation furnishes this 


Furthermore, the pregnancy, heig' tened the sensitiveness, 
‘called out ambivalent attitudes toward the husband, made e for con- _ 
siderable me mental conflict (as indicated by her refusal to go out of the a 
house « except on n rare occ occasions prior to the birth of the child); dis- 
continued cc contact with friends; feeling that pregnancy c changed her 


circumstances of r marriage to Mr. x called i into immediate 

: play; all the mechanisms w which Mrs. xX knew for atte attempting t to con 


trol the situation. The opposition of ‘the husband’ 's family to the 


_ marriage n made i it all the ‘more ‘important that | at the wife re receive un 
di rided attention from her husband. When t this tention was 
_ threatened by his going to the mother after marriage, she fell bac 


upon the mechanisms of control which she had used in the past; Z 
Eta Lack of sexual satisfaction for both husband and wife, due t } 
i infrequency of relations, lack of sex education, , bickerings and on 
a flict with husband’s family, close’ relationship of wife with mother 
after: marriage, complaints of “illness,” neglect of home, etc., = 


their place i in the conflict: pattern. he hu: sband approaches 


his wife for sexual relations less frequently asa resu rcom- | 


plaints “illness” and her “spells” and one sees this | lack of sexual 
adjustment reflected in response ¢ conflict, the wife becoming all. the 
unreasonable in her demands for attention, dominating her 


husband’ s every ‘movement. The husband, resentful of 
Behar avior, at times hating her almost to 0 the 
ae, aggravates 
“response still Pra by tuning more and more to © 
But the whole marriage-conflict pattern runs the con- - 
= attempt t to reinstate the early childhood red the 


| us that regnancy prior to the marriage made for” 4 
1e period preceding the marriage cere- 
3 the fact that it called to the girl’s at- 

im 

4 
WH 
q 

— 
im 

im 


“a 


SEX ASA FAC I “TOR IN 


ease her husband for hi his responsibility i in her e early preg- 


a = To Mrs. x this ‘pregnancy, symbolized the ¢ ollap se of 


childhood role, which i in spite of her continued efforts , she se 
al 


as nev 
been able re- establish satisfactorily. And she will l 
sheer requirements of sleep and re 
nse ‘pattern is in 
type 


miscuity. 


is ‘the ‘mechanism. 


= in the 2 attempts at reconstruction of the en environment which _ 
Is SO characteristic of this ty 


This i is ‘illustrated i in ‘the « case of a a ‘man | who went so 0 far a as to enter 
a bigamous marriage with a a woman n who was able to buy him a_ . 


take him on trips, furnish him with 


in ‘point is that: of 2 a woman who had at the age of, eighteen 
a sexual ‘relationship with a young: sician, with 
whom she was very much in love. Later, angry at his ‘refusal ~ 


of the unfaithfulness of the individual to the 


rca marry h er, she married, for spite, a man almost a stranger to her. pats 


kind and considerate husbai nd, al- 


of lower social status than the physician, 


= he wife, after marriage, continued in phantasy her morons 


ea her lover, even identifying her child with him, instead of with — 


husband, the real father. Conflict between the p a 
by her “lover,” and the socially recognized 


This man proved to be a most 


by a kind and considerate husband, resulted of 


—* and ambivalent attitudes toward sex relations. In sexual rela- 


tions with husband unfaithful to her “lover,” while i in 


ant 


- 


i 


AN L 


if 
| 
= 
— 
__a role repugnant to him may find 
= 
> 
— 


imaginary her ‘ “lover” felt ungrateful to her hus- 


band. Later “spells” were developed by her evidently as a way of 

liquidating her rebellion against her socially recognized role. Follow. oe 

_ ing these “spells,” which left her remorseful repentant, attempts 


In cases where drink i is used as an escape mechanism, s sex conflict” 


_ may ‘represent the « crys ‘stallization of other earlier | conflicts. T hus, as as 


= ow shown, drink, like ¢ illness, is used in many instanc es 
rlier role. hile under the 


coy 


of liquor 1 the | 
“once was but which he 


marriage relations. Drinking to ‘this inferior in mar- 


ituation 


g attitudes 3 of disgust a ind r 


non ‘the part of a wife , and i in a number of instances 


ph sical or psy chological impotency. Intense jealousy, ex x 
se 


xual | deenande, both i in terms of frequency and sexual prac- 


ve 


tices with the characteristic of this ty pe of 


is not so closely related ra the life pattern. In these cases the husband a: 
witha an 1 intense sexual who has a a wife unusually i inhibited r ‘may 


the type of f domestic. discord, the cc 


attitudes and tendencies to act which | this u 


conflict in the dual-roles type much in common with that 


_in the cases of conflicting roles, except that the ambivalence i is more” 
_ sharply defined. Here again the > unadjusted p: person i is bisexual i in his — 


attitudes, whereas to the m marriage partner all se sex and. response con- 


a tacts take ‘on the coloring g of t the: undesirable phase of his personality. 
Here, as in 1 the conflicting-roles ty] pe, 2, lack of sexual satisfaction is 


confined to the one ateenage partner; namely, the 0 on who i is faithful 
to the ‘marriage. 


til 
(tii 
— 
— 
| 
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i. an whether or no 
i 


¥ 


toh 
4 


= 
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_ AS A FACTOR IN D 
ic discord, accordingly, se | 
multiplicity rs, and this result 
4 plicity of patterns which « 
al character of 
— 


N IMPLICATION of the democratic i | 
—_ _ is that practical account may be taken of diffe ences in i 
~~ ~~ dividual abilities, but not indiscriminately of groups. In prac- 


tice, however, our education may be | said to be neither ‘ideal nor 


democratic, although it pays respect to the. democratic ideal in the _ 
"standardization of its structure. The itself i is ath no 


it is a part of our siedidaaal philosoy phy to assume that the 
_jectives s of education, the social ial opportunities for pupils 
completing the} prescribed rc routine, are, are, generally speaking, the e same. 


- This, as ¢ every ‘one knows, i is wide of the fact and, essentially, impos- 

sible i in the present organization of ¢ our society. It i is possible that. 

various sociological groups 9s of the population have an equal 

“number of problems, but | these problems ar are not t of the s. same kind. _ 
; Iti is doubtful if any general curricular f prescriptio on can ace omy 


Bae le a in theory which the local culture so 


son The assumption of this paper | is that the broad objectives of | edu- 
ng cation are the for all children, but that the special social 
settings, beyond the control of the school, “must determine the 

channels through which these asia es are reached; and that it is 


the duty of education to adjust its procedures to . the character of by : 


There are certain theoretical considerations | back of the 
problem 
“outset. So far as t 


sumption usually follows that the ¢ difference is cult ural, and | 
a culture i is s African a at base. Actually, the Negro i in America has | 
very little if any y African cultural ral heritage. Hisr relation to the A Ameri- 
can culture has been conditioned 1 vigorously by his historical role e 
in it. The relationship has been very largely a biotic one, e, and the 
that: of a specialized function now very largely as- 


culturation for the Negro 
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ther 


ives on different of the American The differ. 
a Negro professional family of long residence in the 


city and a a plantation family is a measure of the 


_ The Process | sof acculturation is a slow and uneven one, the rate ae 
appearing to be. conditioned ‘more by ‘the special environment tl 


by: any y inherent set of racial traits. _ This fact has an important be bear- Ps 


_ ing upon the problem of Negro e education. T he ‘differences i in n the | 
environment of Negro children vary widely between North and 


te 


South, , and between areas of the South and of the North. The sug- 
oi gestions of this paper are based largely upon the social setting in the oe: 
States in which there are separate school systems for white and 
Negro children, and where four-fifths of the Negro population reside. 
The Environment of the 1 jegro Child.—The so institutions into 
which the | Negro child is born define, initially, his status, eicee 


he pier mi 


surviving in n them. “In the c case of the Negro child 


of behavior carries with it, essentially, the ‘implication of inferior 


‘social status which must be accepted be because i it cannot be ‘changed. 


toe esca cape ye the between ‘the ec philosophy, which as- 


participation in culture, and the Negro child’s fixed status 


i the substance and 1 meaning are missing. ce | 
Another important element of the Negro child’s environment is. 
pa the social life of the Negro g group ) itself, a nd of his family — a 


ticular. Since communication determines, i in 1 large 1 measure, 


nd te to Desi i with the freedom 0 


world is scant, and where contact 


|. 


ed 


ne of acquiring a prescribed sphere. 
1 he has lived without great many years, and if 
— | 
q 
: 
ted along with 1ts £2 in 


mportant | limitations in in 


offer no > ads 


enera 


+4 
ia 


‘ 


ine 


iptive Negroes in 1 relation to hades envirc 


; Asa consequence, the Negro child inherits a a set of folkways which, 
= Jeet while perhaps quaint and in a manner useful, are nevertheless based - 
i 2 _ upon different and outmoded values. Examples of this are found in 
folk mettical practices, habits with respect to personal hygiene, 
cy notions of social and personal morality, the etiquette of race rela- 
tions, speech idioms the: like. The world of the i 


The cultural factors referred to ) take o on a on a cold tangibility in the a 
‘ete physical pro provisions for their e education. The amount spent for = 
ee Negro child i in 1 the separate s : school States is one-f e-fourth the amount 


- spent for the white child, and one-eighth of ‘that sf spent for the av 


age e pupil i in ‘the country at large.No small part of the child’s ‘environ-— 


ment is the very social tradition which s supports tl the practice of u un- 


equal distribution o of school funds. In t the : separate sc e school | states as a 


whole, | the amount spent | 1t for the Negro children only. 37 per cent 

what would be expected under an equitable distribution. About 
. me three-fourths of these children, as a result, are enrolled in the first _ 

Hf laa grades, and most of them never go beyond the fourth grade. Of 


those in school, about 65 per cent are classed as “ ‘retarded,” and the ‘a 
ea 
environment and of the e educational process. — 
i. _ teacher r made available. In spite > of improvements i 1 this respect over 
han recent y ears, t e teachers who instruct. the egro « chi dren are, 7 


4 


large measure bound i in by the same backward folkway which limit 
children. In State « of Georgia, for for example, of 5, 5,685 Negro 


ae teachers, o1 only 2,747, or 47 per ‘cent, have been able to qualify for 


state certificates. Back of the — = teacher i is the low 


_ majority are retarded by more than one year. These facts in 
ion of bot nfluence o 


selves have importance as a reflect 
a There i is ; further r limitation of the environment in the aiad of 


Howard K. Beale: 
Ed., Jan., 1934 


fact that the relation calls for recogniti — 
i and it may involve a backward or narrow or stagnant white element 
The isolation of the Negro group is responsipie for the g 
aR ays Br, cultural lag of a large volume of this population, and this lag = aoe 
ik os represented in the longer survival of old folk-beliefs and customs es. & ae 
| 
Bos 
| 
lc 
| 
@ 
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ise 


‘provided byt state makes support of the 
iving standard ina superior type instruction. 
isin any 


conce 


jutting angles es 
en t exaggeration fc for e: easy 
oe identification. In the school, along with the essential tools and tech- ae 


eit. ‘niques, a child is expected to get some of his social and moral codes. 
For th the Negro child the situation has dee ep- -lying conflicts. It is dif- 
} ficult to escape the implications of his sta tus, and these considera 
moral ‘soc ial codes 
mpress a a dual s) sys stem 


faced teachers i in , for e example, 

teach civics and citizenship. An adjustment h: has been 1 to stress, in- 

stead, what i is called “ ‘character training.” 
Inn more than one important sen sense, , the experience of ‘the child i is 
unrelz lated ‘to » the materials presented in the standardized oaeneen 


‘He ‘respond i an number of ways . Where materials 


curricul um are taken li terally, much disillusionmen wa 
a the child. Most often, however, the process is ; largely that of at- = 


J) 


4 % ; tempting to copy the externals of experiences not yet felt. Education 


thus yagi more than rote; it becomes drudgery. T The most con- ey 


Wathinigioa to that the: real with Negro 
education was that ‘the: textbooks w en in Boston— 


‘ther 


question: 


e not our hair it will get ‘ind fall n over our 


eyes.” A test ane the efficacy of certain rote instruction about tooth- tue 
de in a group of rural schools in Tennessee. ‘The 

ing, “I brush my teeth three times a lay, 

ish, i d that of them ac- © 
1a 
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| 

sense determined Dy his role in the social organization and D 

— 
—— 

— 
= 

— |. 

— | 

or sense out of reading Little Steps for Little Feet. The trouble 

there were so few little feet. In one of the health lessons being — 

recited recently by a group of Negro children in a rural school there ag 
was the “Why must we always comb ourhair?” Thecor- 
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ail - Reading, a most useful tool, can be interesting if it can basin close 
enough to expe rience to have meaning. As one discerning teacher of 
a a two-room rural N jegro o school pointed out, her pupils who failed to 


y of “E Bessie’ Tea Party” did begin: to, grasp the 


en given something | to read out. of the 
world things happening around | them. T he irc irony ny of 


situation is increased v when the reading. matter ¢ of these Negro schools ; 
is restricted to the used and discarded | volumes of ‘the libraries of the 
white ¢ community. . Just a as one result of the kind of rural education 


a received is to make urban life more interesting, | the practice in 1 Negro : 
education, when it is at t all effec ctive, , has most often tended to make _ 


= 


= 


the child diksatisfied with his race—as well as with rural life. There 
dev eloped an extraordinary sensitiveness, an obligation to apol- 
ogy for his background, and a blacking-out of history, for ‘example, 


= complete as as to » involve ve his whole thinking about the past. He i is 


‘the 


others and liked to sing, dance, crack ‘jokes and baie he admired bright 


4 praised, and s was a hoy al to the kind master or overseer. ‘Hey was never in a 7 
bi hurry, and was always ready to let things go until the morrow2 2” 


Since little else. of intimate bearing upon a life which the Negro 


child | knows a appears in the t texts to correspond, for example, to to the © 


values established for other « children by ‘the various us heroes and lofty 


acts recounted, it is « doubtful if much is carried ox over « of inspiring | his- 


tory, or of ‘moral codes. This Is, nevertheless, regarded a as 


is not the: suggestion paper that the past should be glo 
 rified for the Negro child by providing selected bits of history. Even 
i such a thing were possible and permissible, it would tend toward re 
_akind of nationalism that would further block off the essential chan- rs 
of communication. The point simply is that the type of educa- 


tion which the Negro’ child usually receives has little relation tc his 


3 * Thomas M. Marshall, American Macmillan, 1930. 
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Bee 
npromise, it is difficult for their authors to achieve that 
‘Measure of ot jectivity that would permit the same general values 
drawn by the two groups. In a volume on American history in- = 
tended for the elementary gra sinformed about 
— 
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EDUCA TION } OF THE 


his experience. 
leads to what may be as central of this 
ee sion. It seems necessary that the Negro child should be educated to — 
a _ live in more than one world. ‘Ultimately, an important function of 
Negro education is to create marginality. Usually the term “mar- 
” is when referring to two cultures. As indicated earlier, 


only one culture is involved in | the case e of Negro children. But there 


well. fact, this se seems | to be the pro rise 
society. 


ss can | be marginality between the planes or or levels o of this : single eleare 


ited are "They and live on — 


aie - plane of culture. As a rule they find their m ost congenial — 
association in the upper levels of the culture. under 


Opportunity organization of personality new va 


ov yholly dependent upon either social world. For it can in itself con- = 


a a ti — a a world of its o own. The detachment from a een insular * 


observed that it was the marginal Indian who c most 
to the new and dominant culture. Dr. Robert Park has also noted 
_ that i it is around the margins of cultures that civilization grows up. o 
‘Africa the introduction of W estern culture has prov ‘ed disorgan-_ 
_ the 1 native culture. The most unhappy person, according t to * 
rnin missionaries, is the educated African. He is de: detribalized, 


o organized life within the Wi Vestern ‘culture bec ause there i is 


‘ fe none for him, and no satisfactory life within his own culture. In this 
s case separate and distinct cultures are involved. In the case of the 


Mego in America there is” such problem. The first American 
‘ Neg groes who 


egroes who were educated w were no o doubt v very yunhappy. 
In they process of acculturation those traits are are adopted which have 
= some : function. . The trait taken over may be one one regarded 2 as socially — 
useful or socially bad. The: process is going on n constantly within the I 


group, , without regulation and frequently without un- 


— 
| 
— | 
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— 
: 
ordinary life the Negro whois 1 
ein a fixed role already lives in more t 
é ives in more than one world. The mar- i 
— 
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out of it by more oes. ‘It 
much of crime in terms selection. 


Mane 


social environment of t the Negro child i | imposes ses such u unique difficul- 


ties and frequently c creates such warped personalities that special 
procedures are required. T are necessary asa means 


f overcom ing the influence these environments , and of 
<7 
education 


i means that where the ‘status of 
Ney 


there should be specia 


hin in hie dw wn n intimate experience. The core and allure of or : 


is interest. [t is also a part of the logic of the process of education ae “i 


extend meanings to those spheres of the world of 
Such education should communicate the tools and tech- 
eee niques of the realistic common world of communica tio 
ee, of control of the physi sical environment. So long as he must win his" 
Te a bread in in this age in competition 1 with hands and minds gea red tor this 
of the economic ‘revolution, he 


n, of work 


> 


of the shor 


aware not merely of his environment, his role in it, but 


| history of his relationship to his ‘culture. He should } know 
how to appraise realistically the principles of the education by’ which 
itis expected that his life will be shaped. He shoul 


ow the present = 
hould know the present 
limitations of his 


vironment and why it is limited. It is a — 
elon in the secondary schools and colleges to encounter stu- =a 


dents who, by virtue of the urge ¢ of ambitious parents, have reached | Bi 


ture 

| tim AMERIC ssics before an 
| base was assured is anot areas to the more 

| ocess is demons 
NE lected. This is noted also in the case | — 

hee the new culture s 
i 

—_ 
ne 
— 
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ne 
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he college level only to be overwhelmed when their ‘educational 


philosophy | fails them—and without knowing why. . Only a few, how- 
ev ver, reach | this stage. A wise education for this group would freely — 
provide. for them a sympathetic knowledge of their own intimate 

social world, and a realistic knowledge of that broader 


which must adjustment f for survival. 


within ke kana limits a his cultural environment. This suggests _ 


the ‘reality of both history and tradition. Such reading is of 


ue to the who lesome o1 organization of personality. ac 


Be aspects of Negro life should most certainly be g sven py 


greater stress, and Negro life given a new evaluation. It has been 
bose in the psy chological as assimilation of the earlier Negro. group 
at they should d regard their « own “physical characteristics i in terms 7a 


sre the dominant culture. The influence of this pattern is evident 


he a attempts tc to modify these | characteristics i in accordance with | 5 sti a 


prevailing aes aesthetic standards o of the white world. a “he succe ess 

a peso straightening preparations and skin whiteners i is an expres ae 
‘sion of this tendency. The Negro poets and artists and folklorists — 

contributed a useful cue for Negro education in the re- 


Ba of these aesthetic v alues i in terms s less influenced by ‘the, dom- n- 
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ag 


is true of his ‘environmen 4 


One gr grave « ve defect of 


‘elop- 
ment not always migration. It is possible i in terms 
newer i insights in into the immediately “surrounding physical we world. 


Under the f present | circumstances of Negro life the education 


z the Negro child should deliberately attempt to provide . substitutes 

. for the deficiencies in communication between the white and Negro — 

groups in the same general area. Cultural isolation can_be broken 

down in more than o one way, and the technica developm nents of the 
a nt age ‘appear to 0 be allies c of t this | process. The r radio, the —. 
1e medium of t the press, — 

be be utilized. If a p ice 


| 
t& 
| education generally is that rurale nas 
fact of population saturation in the cities are making it acutely 
| 


of the 


i 
It is inevitable that in control at the primary family 
_ group will make for difficulties in the relationship of children and | ‘e 
parents. This is a common problem in immigrant families. 
oc There is both an opportunity and an obligation in Negro education to 
provide s some safeguards. agains st this disorganization and, if possible, Es 


to draw some values from the situation. In several experiments in : 
this problem 1 the possibility y of certain values has been revealed. The . 
Rosenwald Fund i is sponsoring a rural education | experiment which 


in involves, ‘among other - things, the observation of. ‘simple rural habits 


and tendencies. In the report of one. of the selected teac her-observers 


is this i interesting comment of a family head: 


girl ei ure closed. The like it. You ought 
_ hear when they come home, trying to talk right. They got us trying to talk. 


Ite tells em to go on ppelgeonsinee: It ain’t no need of m trying. I wants 


es az point is that t the children we ere tak i new prestige | value . 


x 


mportan ‘No « country y better illu 
co, although the problems are ‘somew what dif- | 


oe ferent on ‘the pring In the American setting the Negro i is not so ce 


i eee much an ethnic unit as he is the product of the minds of the various 
communities. The common thread of relationship of of Negroes be- 


ee leve els of the culture has been theo consciousness s of common | 


= 


w When thi ion 
rin 
eer traits. It is not inconceivable that the function of — a 


oes: education: could be that of putting order and meaning and ocomge 


Bae 
| | = 
im 
| 
2 
im 
go. 
- by the circumstances of race status. The problem i 
us in 
| — 


< 


acter, r, the purpose to obtain evidence of the rela. 
chi ‘Idho od infection to adult tuberculosis. The present paper 
limited to one aspect of this investigation. It is an attempt to = 


control or evaluate the influence of | environment in order to deter- 
mine the relative tuberculosis mortality rates of urban and rural pop- ae 
ulations under equivalent conditions. 
Because of the and involvem 


% 


nec n the social sciences to. eval uate influence of en envin 
mental conditions by observing. a certain measurable effect, choosing 


here; the particular effect chosen was tuberculosis 

so far as the method of treatment was non- “Specific, it may be be applied ~ 
_ The immediate t technical problem encountered 1 was that of measur mn 
The fi to tuberculosis of ar an urban and ar a rural 


dices could be , the incidence of clinical disease, 


ing equal; second, the acuteness or progressiveness of of ae 
thir t y. In the -absence of the necessary 
inical and morbidity data, however, it was necessary to work with | oe 


mortal y rates, a a compound | of the above three elements, and to 


yunder 


HE investig 
pasuring effects rather be necessary, 
must he content with measur: | sciences it liquids, 
that we must be the physical scien he expansion of liqui 
— 
— 


4 
‘Ae 


“a 


ity. 


ut thadt to 


ort +ts of death th only 


ates for the city of Stockholm, the 


of urban. Sweden, and asa rates 


ardization agai ge distribution of the total Swedish popula- 


~ tion in 1920. As shown by the standardized rates, the tuberculosis — ; 
mortality of the males tended to be somewhat in 1 the = | 


than i in n the rural districts, but for the females 


a presented for several broad age groups and also combined by star 


— 
equivalent conditions, to have the greater average susce 
index of susceptibility was of course not entirely sat 
could be used only with certai 
lil beadopted for the reason that re 
ties of any reliability to be had co 
As a first step, tuberculosis mortality rates ‘were computed and 
lm Nik. Wi Ni 
Bee Ficure I. Average tuberculosis death rates in Sweden in 
iim 


tions of ‘the. was 


he observed. This latter fact i is perhaps with t the phe- 


n ther rural sections re) 


ban and rural are not made, but 


interpretation. From the Swedish data presented i in ‘Figure we 


cannot infer the pr presence greater av erage ge susceptibility to 
-culosis in the Swedish urban population, nor could we, even ‘if the 
"greater urban n mortality were 1 much r more marked .In fact, we can- | 
ia not even be sure > that the cities s really had higher tuberculosis mor- Bi 
ting: rates than the rest of the country. 
Two technical weaknesses of official data often interfere with —e 


of urban and rural mortality. rates. s. These are (1) 
nosis ‘of cause of death, and by reporting — 


cam ‘and rural districts 
~ health or or susceptibility of the 1 respec ective ‘populations. 7 The first of 


these logical difficulties i is that the disturbance of comparability 
through internal n migration. The. second is that. of distinguishing be- 


tw the effects of personal and environmental | factors, of de 


mining t to what extent ‘the perhaps. lower mortality of a given group 


tl s the result of greater a average health and d resistance, and t what ex 

“tent i ‘it is due merely to more favorable environment. 

he destructive effect of internal migration on the of 
urban and rural rates must be apparent. For one in 


particularly marked climatic 


an 
exist on ‘the part of individuals with known n infect ction. For oo ll 


thing, urban. populations are known to be ‘recruited from 


rural districts, s so that the relatively high tuberculosis mortality 
large c cities may be the result of either a a very y high ‘mortal <r 
among t the e highly ir infected native- born o ora — ses 


be taker comparisons 


various technical and logical difficulties interfere with their ready 


— | 
4 | 
| — 
— 
— 
| 
 - 
| 
ee 
Ba 


bility the rural in- -migrants w who become infected 1 in the city 


_ of residence, i it is by no means assure e usual place of 


With: regard | to thes second logical difficulty mentioned above, | that 
of distinguishing the two element 


gan 


distinguish n the separate i 
7 a nd environmental factors may at first seem quite futile. Certainly, 
t may be argued that the perhaps greater health and resistance of _F 
a popul tion is really due to the more favorable conditions" -_ 
country life] and that the distinction made above between personal 
= environmental factors i is really a distinction between t the _— < 


necessary to: /make this 


owance_ for, or r elimination | of, environ 


n terms 


relative re resistance or susceptibil lity. Ther reason for this i is s particularly 


aa in n the case of infectious disease. As indicated | above , tuber- ; 


culosis ‘mortality. rates are really. compound, being products of 


three moments: incidence of infection, morbidity rate of the infected, — 

and the case fatality rate, the first of these depending directly on en-— 

——, conditions and the latter two on individual resistance or a 
eptibility. It therefore follows that, if mortality rates aretobe 


usc 
be to give some indication of relative susceptibility, the e factor 


5 of in cidence of infection | must be held constant. Tuberculous infec- 4 

tion is known to be much more general and to occur on the a average 

at an n earlier age z among city dwellers th than in a rural population. -A 

higher’ urban | | mortality 1 rate may accordingly | be a result of merely 


widespread o or. more massive infection, not of any greater sus- 


aa For the lariat’ it t obviously would have been inadequate to 
make direct comparisons of urban and rural mortality rates as was 
d done i in Figure I. The immediate technical problem, therefore, be- 


came a basis of which | permit the 
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—— 


; <a ative susceptibility. . The neces ssary step to this end was ee icant. 

equalization of the influence of environmental factors. This is an 


old and familiar problem in the natural sciences s, the problem 


eliminating external differences s so that internal and ‘intrinsic char- 
| acteristics. may appear. A ready y solution i is | provided by the device o' of 


"trans lantation. A botanist who wishes | to rove ‘conclusively the 
p pr 


- dissimilarity of t two > geographically separated b but t closely rel related spe-_ 


cies -s of plant may do so by transplanting th them i into the same soil and © 
owing them side by side. The bacteriolog ist who a attempts to prove — 


identity of two cultures of organisms must begin by transplant- 


ing them to the same culture medium. In the social sciences we lack 
this power of moving about our observational material at will, but 
we have ready at hand a natural transplantation process, thet of 
n rigration. In | migration there exists the fundamental transplanta- Mig 
tion situation, ie., the removal of p persons or, groups of p persons from 

¢ environment to another. Through study of this situation it may a 


e personal and environmental 


Several studies have been internal migration his his-_ 


ory in analysis of urban- -rural differences i in tuberculosis mortality. 
The ‘he first of which I have record was by Bourgeois i in Paris, i 


ae 7 late ater 0 ones being b by Teleky i in Berlin, , 1919, and De Besche and  . 
: a. he method followed in each of these studies was, essentially, to 
classify the tuberculosis deaths and the total population into two 
Ups, | the locally- -born and the i in- “migrants, and to compute 


‘parison ‘groups. In the case of the Oslo study a at least the death rates 
: 


reulosis mortality | among locally-born of the 
could be accepted, but it is still a question whether or 
‘not this evidence can be taken — of a greater average resist i 


der or Tuberkulosey” Deutsch. Med. Woch., 15, 400; ‘De Besche 
Sprgensen, “Dédligheten av lungentuberkulose i Oslo blandt til byen indflyttade og der fddte mt 


| 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
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ne of rience af er contraction of 


‘case of tuberculosis this 


ce 


= inertia, a lesser tendency to move away = ony, on n the 


case 
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was made of the relation existing in the oe 


in | this ‘investigation ‘acknowledgment is made to 
pre 


oe a Arvid Edin o of the University. of Stockholm and to Dr. Gustav BG 


ae ay, Neander, Secretary of the ‘Swedish Anti- Tuberculosis Association, 


who gave access to carefully compiled case records of all tuberculosis 


be 


deaths in Sweden in the years 1921 and 1922, material orig inally | 


information fon the study of the relation 

a The first step in the investigation was to divide the Stockh 
| _ census data and the tuberculosis ‘mortality records into. tw 


e Stockholm- born . and the in- -migrants. By | this procedur re env 


‘ment at the time of observation was held. constant while the: personal 


attributes distinguishing the \ various -groups: were allowed to_ 


_-vary, the in- n-migrants having brought i in with them whatever quali : 
ties of health and ‘resistance they may have possessed, but 


a ‘behind the. external conditions of their former place of residence. It Bs 


must t be admitted, howeve that i in ‘the form i in which i it was made 
“the, separation « of ‘the. Stockholm- -born from th the i ‘in- -migrants was not 
ideal, being as dictated by. the published tabulations of the Swedish 
census of 1920. The defects of the division are , in the first place, that 
it failed to distingsish between the rural- born and the urban. 
n the second place, that the division was 


birthplace neglecting the duration of in Stockholm, 
Karl Arvid Edin “Y rkes- och ‘socialklassdédligheten i tuberkulose i aren 


rig remaining the possibility of ch 
the eventually fatal disease. I 
| ZZ Ye fashion. Change of residence in the early stages of the disease may be 2 ae 
induced by a desire to seek less strenuous occupations or by climatic 1 
_ and locational preferences on the part of those able to move. 
have relatives or friends still living ata previoushome. a 
recognition of the possible limitations of the above investiga- __ 
iif 
Be. 


TU BERCULOSIS MORTAL ITY IN sw EDEN 


as well as the: various 1s possible changes « of re sidence between bir 


and remova 


tion concerning the a age sex distribution, however, ity was neces-_ 

v the census s groupings. the Stockholm i in- 


The ‘tuberculosis were for. ears 1921 


| ; a but were assigned to ‘the place of residence of the deceased a t the neg 
of the 1920 census. By this procedure strict correspondence the 
e “numerator and denominator of the ‘mortality rate fractions was in- 
~ sured. It also follows that, inasmuch as the population figures used 
were for the beginning of the two-year observation period, the quan- 
tities computed were i in the form of empirical probabilities giving 
observed tuberculosis mortality risk for a two-year period, ‘not 


“the mortality rate. Examination of the ry records of all tuberculosis 
deaths i in Sweden in the t : two-year period served to o detect the 1920 > 
_ Stockholm r residents who | moved from the city in 1921 and — 


‘statistical results are Figure II. As 


be seen, the: risk of ring of tuberculosis a 


experience f for the yen 1921 and 


an for those were born elsewhere 


| 


3 = sex and material, and is is in n general : agree 


with the findings of Bot geois, s, Teleky, De Besche, and J¢rget 
Vhen standardized agains the: age distribution of the total Swedis “4 


7. - population in 1920, the se death risk of the Stockholm 


q born was found to be from 25% to sie greater than that for the i 


a sing from the unequal accuracy of diagnosis of c cause of. death— 
automatically « eliminated since, with ‘the | exception 1 of the few ‘ey 
moved from Stockholm in and 1922, all deaths occurred 
within eae same area. With regard toa a second possible error, t 


rability of urban and rural mortality rates, the first—that 


& 
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— 
having been born in rural districts and only about 12% in ci 4 
over 25,000 population. As regards duration of residence in 
_ oe ae holm, this was not known for individual cases, but on the ave + a 
about ten years for the total in-migrant population of th 
— 
= 
dq — 
— | 
4 
| — 
— 
exist in the official Swedish mortality data. his fact of course 


> 


of tuberculosis. | this source of error could not be | 
re — if for no other re: reason than that the time of onset of the 


disease is seldom As hi ‘Deen noted, however, all of 


Seeds,” 


TOTAL 


- 


- 


4 


deaths i in the 2-year period, 1921-1922, per 100,000 

1901 and: 1922 1 tuberculosis de were reassigned to the 1920 


idence, this casting back of t the | point of reference removing what 


was due to post-cer -censal | changes a of residence. 
at = to bes sure, no information concerning before the censu: census; 


— 


A 


ter 
For additional evidence, a similar examination was made of 


on “1921 and 1922 tuberculosis mortality data for the city of Gothen- 
4 burg, the second largest city in, Sweden. Aside from a aie 


‘greater variability produced by the smaller numbers (837: cases), the 


‘results were in agreement with those for Stockho Met 
In view of the of ‘the information used 1 


the mores material. The various obstacles to thei interpretation n of io 
uberculosis mortality 1 rate differentials i in terms of relative ee 


or ‘susceptibility were removed step by ‘step, advancing from the 
Presentation: of Figure I to that of Figure II. Equal accuracy of 


observation was held constant, ‘subdivision of the material was 
- according to summary migration history, and, finally, correc- 
was made for change of residence in the last years sof life. 

e admitted, however, that w we have not yet solved the 


fa problem completely, that w we are not ye y et ina position to ) form, definite . 


ee conclusions ¢ concerning the re relative susceptibility to to tuberculosis of 


a3 the urban and rural Swedish populations. There are two immed ate 


reasons for | this. In the first | place, a account | has r not yet et been taken of 


“possible differences between 1ative- -born and i in-mi 
age 


ae. social and economic. status. In the : second place, a ‘considerable dle = 
ment of selection was present in the data used above. ce ee 


a explain the latter: The necessary elimination of environmental 
_ differences was obtained only at the expense of considerable contrac- _ 


a tion of the scope of study, , the data employed covering only an urban 7 
= resident group rather t than the total urban and rural “lee 


ay 


By a most elementary logical principle. the conclusions which may 


be drawn from ai an investigation are strictly confined to ‘the w universe 


covered by the original material. Therefore, evidence « concerning 


thie must st be mig ration not take place a at 


random, buti isa complex social phenomenon, occurring in individaal 
cases” as a result of definite causes and in turn producing effects 


= 


— 
| 
_urban-born fraction of an urban population may be considered es- 
Bae 
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which may 
A multiple selection of the migrants. undoubtedly takes: space. 
si. follows. that the higher | tub 
in 
not be taken as as direct evidence o 


population groups from v w 


citie 


of through a a migration o wal the t 


culous back to the country, but the real selection may | have occurred ‘ "4 


eforein- migration, the — un nder par remaining at heme vhil 


of the socio-economic and selective differences the 
holm- born and the in-migra1 

may, however, be outlined. 
As regards selection, this \ would s seem to be an inevitable oa 


of internal | migration, but two ro possible methods of me ‘meeting g the = 


prepare a more de. 
scheme of comparison which equalize or, if possible, 1 
_ move the element of selection; the other i is to obtain ar an estimate of 
the strength . of the he selective process ‘inherent i in n change of residence. - 


‘Stockholm 


the in- -migrant fractions « of the Stoc this 
being that | of A AC with ADi in | the a bove notation he 
= possible horizontal comparison, of BC with BD, violates. the 


oe condition of presumable equal i! incidence of infection in nthe 2 


ad 


|) 
il 
4 
ich the in-migrants came, since the 
“served differences in mortality rate may have been due in whole orin 
|) | | 
| 
| | 

Bes 
A 4 ae _ If environment at time of observation is to be held constant, com- if a 
arison must be made in a horizontal direction, as was done in the 
im 4 


"groups compared. . Vertical comparisons | may to 


place constant, but to bring in the factor of selection and differences 


= a in place of residence as well. For this reason the in-migrant group, AD | 
| in the above notation, could be considered neither comparable to -. 


-non-Stockholm-born ond resident group, BD, nor representatiy 
the total non- -Stockholm- born group, D. Further -cross-comparis¢ 
<4 within the frame: of the table, therefore, are of no assistance for 


ent purposes. A m more. detailed scheme of classification becor 


Boe A first possibility is to confine comparison within: the in- migrant — 


group, , AD, separating the ur urban- born from the | rural-l born in an 


to ) eliminate s selective differences associated with “migration. 
: In the present i instance, , however, this division could not be made for 


ale 


; lack of the necessary sex and age distribution data for. the t two s su 


ad 
Ips of the in- -migrant population. second p vossibility remai remained 


NL 


f obtaining an estimate of the s in terms yes 
rculosis morta lity, of the ction incident on changes of resi- 4 
essential conditions for a of comparison giving such a 
ure are: (1) that environmental differences be eliminated by Ma ae 
; iction of comparison to population g groups living in the same al, 
areas and subject to the same external conditions; (2 ) that the selec- 
tive factor be introduced | through: the comparison of a an in- -migrant 
another | group p resident i in the community y of birth; and 3 


(3) that differences in childhood environment, social ‘status, gen general Bch 


health, and s 30 forth, be ‘minimized by c comparison of gi 


was ava 


de of the observed tu tuber rculosis mortality i in 1921 rand - 


on was ma 
r 4,158 cases in the 1 rural districts of central and — 


rison wa: 
22 for 4, 
Sweden, with separation of the data for r persons | living at place | re caine 
that for in- -migrants- to the community, who were 
al dominantly of rural origin. The above conditions were therefore 
met, in particular the third, since much of the | migration concerned — ae 


of tl the transfer of a rural population from one country 


‘district: to another of essentially similar character. 
2 ‘The evidence s so obtained indicated, i in 1 brief, the existence >of a 


— 
big! 
| 
ns 
J 
| 
| 
| 
iq 
_ through the courtesy of Docent Karl Arvid Edin, who gave access to 
— 


iin r ‘anita risk for the in-mi rant population, just 
be expected on the assumption of s selection in migration. 1. In terms oe 
standardized rates, however, ‘the « observed mortality of the locally 
born was found to be less than ten per cent in excess of that | for the 
ine -migrants in contrast to the 25% or 30% difference in the two cor- 
‘Tesponding sections of the Stockholm material. The greater differ. 
ential in the Stockholm data n may accordingly be taken as evidence ; 
that the lower mortality ¢ experience - of the i in- -migrants was yas not due 
entirely to s selection of the better equipped i in | migration, , but also, in| 


z= degree, ‘toa a superior average resistance. It must, however, r, be 
= that the grea greater r differential i in n the u irban data acan be ; —_— 


ral. 


_ socio- economic status of the Stockholm in- -migrant group. The. ma- & 


used, made available through the kindness of Miss Alwina 
aes ar Moore of the University of Chicago, consisted of income and nol 
7 = Sm tion data for a series of about 16,000 in- -migrant residents of Stock: 


a _ holm. A rough classification into eight occupational groups was em- 


Se oat. ployed, amount of income and property was noted, anda comparison a 


of the in- n-migrant sample with the total Stockholm population r made 
to occupational and economic > status. A detailed 1 report of 


the: findings « cannot be made. here, but the evidence obtained ‘may be 


summarized as s indicating that the e higher tuberculosis ; mortality of 


‘the: Stockholm- -born population could. | not be be attributed tc to a less 


favorable s socio-economic status, the in-migrants | tending anything 
to ber more heavily 1 represented i in the social groups | normally show- 


ing the highest tuberculosis death 


_ This is perhaps sufficient to indicate ‘the to be encoun-— 

a ‘tered i in the study of mortality with analysis according to an 
a) >a migration history. From the evidence. so far presented the fact of a 

lowe er tuberculosis ‘mortality rate in the in-migrant fraction of 
urban ‘population st ‘studied 1 may be considered established. Po ossible 
‘reasons: for this mortality « differential a are: 2: (1) sel selection | of the t better 


vtisks i in | migration to (2) 3 re favorable s socio- economic 
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aa 


vo possibilitic ies have been indicated; fa 


ese 


ne ed, though far from conclusive, indicated that the 
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TUBERCULOSIS MORTALITY IN SWEDEN. 
——- selection or socio-economic status. A conclusive answ 
to the question of the relativ e susceptibility to tuberculosis of ig 
two sections of the Stockholm population is not yet possible, but 


@ methodological potentialities of the internal migration data have 


= been indicated. In 1 defect of opportunity for r experimental i pre 
q 
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however, safety lies only — 
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“ORIAL NOTE 


—— journals with r ublication behind them seen 
ae tually to adopt a definite k review policy. - One of these, the ae 
American Economic Rev offers” number of suggestions to its 
reviewers rs that may also be of interest to those dealing: with s soci-_ 


American Sociological: Review added; ‘these are i in 


he editors take the li of submitting wing suggestions 
1 bri efly — 


ological maverials (some other suggestions relating specifically 


it ‘should be judged as to its merits de point of all 


hilosophy; this, however, does not prevent an appraisal of its value — — 
y what the reviewer considers to be the canons of universal truth. ci aa 


. The review y should show the relation of ‘the pa ar 


erature of the given subject. 


‘The reviewer in his own comment should, if possible, add some sub- 
stantial contribution | to the discussion, but should not at length aot <a 


by pr 


he reviewer, if he expresses a state why he. dissents. 


closing an adverse cxiticism ‘with: a 


writing and Paimess does not mean dullness. On 


hand, unnecessary harshness in expression should be avoided. 
As” to form of title and notation, follow this o1 order: Title of 


me of author; place, publisher; date; price. [Inspect the Book ‘Review 
Section, and follow the format there ‘established.) 


ie (9. If possible, the maximum number of words use 


u rer 
the amount suggested when the review r equest was sent. It cannot be too ae 


- strongly stressed, however, that if on reading the book the reviewer 
es definite convictions as to the amount necessary, whether more or less 


he should by all means ollow those 


— | 
| 
| 
= 
se r 
om the point of view of the school of thoug ir 
— 
— 
L a 
Mee, or illogical statement as to 
- 
— 
— 


victions, and on sending i in the review e e the editors 0 of 


ote ‘[1o. Whenever it can be done without too great inconv enience, ,the date 
for which the review v was requested should beo observed. In the future, when “3 


vil not be so vitally necessary, but at present much depends on the an 
All of those who have re special fields interest 1 in which ¢ th 
; like to review books are | urged to send in their names, some indication — 
the in and the languages they read easily.] 
Id be made of the scholarly apparatus or 


= lack cee viz., , documentation, indices, table of contents, and the like. 


Further, or in format, ty pography, etc., are not 


as a routine matter. Perhaps heads of sociology departments and others _ 
responsible | for library Supervision in in the sociological field have too — 


assumed that the new publication w would explain itself. May we urgently 
a check-up on the state of the list in your library at 


past years the funds of the Society have been by a 


the e to ir g 

formal upon the They believe, however, that this 
important work can be rendered far more serviceable than it now is. To 
this department a large amount of space and labor 1 is given; intelligent 
acute discussion, if frankly and courteously given, will do much to stimu- 
is | proving quite difficult to impress library with the fact that 
American Sociological Review is the official journal of 6. 
me Pl a Society and should at once be entered on the subscription list | = 


of bothi instructors and students 


— 
— 
| 
> by their instructors took advantage Of pee 
a subscription to the Review. We sincerely hope that all 
instructors whose names were published in Volume 1, Number 1 of 
ERE the Review will continue their practice of recommending outstanding stu- — 
| t many more will be added to the number 


Te 


Persons ositions 


vanced. or research position for next year desired. 
sty of North C. 


‘in n residence for Ph. D. and far 


in England; experience in work; special work in 


education. Seeks s teaching position fo: for rnext y 
D., minor in Economics, Columbia 1935, five years t teaching the 
_ sciences in college; competent in these and statistics, human geography, 
orientation and technologic History; two books and _numerous articles 
Pe ee years of research work, all ordinary languages, ] European travel, : 
children. 
= A. and Ph.D. ., Yale, seeks } position in college or univ ersity. Has taught i in 
colleges for some years; post-graduate study and travel in 
many and France; publications and research; he care. of work 


A.M. U niversity of Missouri; graduate National School i. 


Eastern in or in a a combination of sell ‘aud 


in profes: ve 

world. wide traveler; extensive research work; author of many | book 


.D. in Sociology: 3 


Research, 355 author of and articles. Seeks 


{ rersity at which he has 
li 
ae 


CURRENT ITEMS 
~The American Journal of Sociology . A special student’s paleentinatiass at 
~ ae $2.5 50 is being « offered. Students taking advantage of this reduction should 
have a certification from one of their instructors that they are students in _ 
Baldwin-Wallace College. Mr. Carl ‘Andrew Nissen was : appointed As- 
a sistant Professor of Sociology at the beginning of this school year. He comes 
from the University of Chicago, where he has just ayear’s work 
in the Graduate School, | Department of Sociology. 
Birmingham-Southern College. Professor Paul W. Shankweiler has 
8 cently been to serve as chairman of a | research 


= “ 


GAN. 


P 

the welfare activities of the Birmingham district. 

Bureau of University Travel. he attention of sociologists is is s called” to 

3 the a advertisement of this organization appearing in the present issue. _ 


hrough the scholarly leadership of men upon its permanent staff and sum 


‘mer appointees from university faculties, the Bureau (a non-profit organiza- 


a =: tion) endeavors to secure for members of its study tours the fullest ‘possible 
educational benefit that travel can afford. ~The leader’ work i is acco 


of foreign n cultures, and to deepening t the 
4 weeding of other peoples. A certificate, recording the instruction received, 
a will be granted to members of these study tours who have (a) completed 


RICHI 


sites of historic or contemporary importance, and group interviews with 
foreign” authorities distinguished in their respective fields. The tours of- 
fered have been planned, and will be carried out by the instructors 


the designated period of travel; (b) submitted a critical review of books | 


_ read in connection with the course; (c) received the leader’s approval of _ 
an essay written on some ‘subject agreed upon in advance with him, and _ 


: = during the summer under his advice. Both papers should be — 


~ ology, Occidental College, will be associate lecturer on the modern ‘rn archi- 
tecture tour, and the Russian seminar. The Russian study tour, somewhat an 
_ similar to the Russian seminar, but specially stressing s social customs and 
~ life of the people i in five Soviet Republics, will be in charge of Dr. F. Tread- 
— Smith, Director of Social Studies, the Dalton School. A number of = 
- other tours are offered, some of them combining travel with independent Bs 
Fesident study. Inquiries should be directed to the Bureau of University 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


i 


edited by Dr. Norman E. Also there was pubbshed in 


_ in the series of the National Committee on Maternal Health, Dr. Himes’ Pp 


Medical History of Contraception (Baltimore: Williams and W ilkins) with z x 


a foreword by Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., F.A.C.S. The English edition 
pore and Unwin) is to carry a special preface by Sir Humphrey Rolleston, — 

-Regius Professor of Medicine of the University of Cambridge and Acting» 
‘President of the British Medical 
hy ill er quarter at the 
of Colorado, offering c courses in Population, Marriage > and 
Family, and a graduate course in Social Theory and Its History. aay pat a 
In recent saa the department has so organized its offerings to students q 
that all upperclassmen concentrating in the Department take one asec ; 


in each of the last four which fields of in turn, are 


an effort to in the guidance and maturation ofunder-— 


Columbia University This, coming s summer two educational opportuni- 
ties of interest to students and workers in the field of social work are avail- 
able, through the International Institute of T eachers College, Columbia 
University, under the direction of Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove. One is 
“4 International Summer Session to be held at Bedford College, London, from . 
; July 5 to 11; the other i is the International Conference o of Social W ork at 
_ London, July 12 to 18. During the two weeks in London, the students s will 


have the privilege, as residents of Bedford College, to learn something of 


= These two opportunities will be part the European fi field « course in 


‘will “Social Work and he Community. "Te 
series of lectures, discussions and visitations on various a 
an English social work, housing, the use of leisure time, the treatment of | 
ef juvenile delinquency, ete. T hose who attend will be given the opportunity _ 
PT ofr meeting European social workers and seeing English social work at first 
CZ hand. Following the conference, there will be a period of two weeks travel >. 
om during which time each student will select a type of sccial work for more 
intensive observation (case work, social work, settlement 


| 
_ ate University. The Department of Sociology announces the pub- =f By 
i 
'd on the whole to 
= t freshmen and sopho- _ 
is 
lm 
pa 
cas 
|) eco 
the 


er dent of the i a has j just sent word relative to 6 the appointment of 
one a nominating committee, and the other a committee 
to report at the business session this April on the question of formally 
affiliating the Eastern Sociological Conference with the American 
ological Society. Appointees to the nominating committee are Howard 
Becker, of Smith College, Chairman; Robert K. Merton of Harvard, and 3 
R. M. . Maclver of Columbia. ‘Serving on the committee to c consider rafilia 
tion with the national society are Maurice Davie of Yale, Chairman; 
— F E. Baber of New Y ork University, and J. K. Folsom of Vassar. It is 
=. hoped that all members of the Eastern Sociological Society will — dae 
the committee members with a any ideas or elev the mat-— 
_ The central topic of the spring conference is Social T Theory sil the ev. 
Order. Necessarily very broad in scope, the program aims at a sy nthesis _ 
of the contributions from many fields and angles. This is admittedly Z 
_ difficult task; but it is felt that the c contribution | of such a program \ would - 
be extremely valuable if it could be achieved. The utmost care was used in 
selecting « contributors and discussants. Integrating material is being sent | 


—~ 


to each contributor in turn; and it is hoped that, through these means, the 
Bs. as aw hole will not ‘only achieve a close integration, but that i it wil ee 


broad, the program is bound rogether | by tl read 


One series: ‘of sections—social “economics, , social psy chology, the 
* “papers at the | banquet : ‘meeting, political science, and the section onr revolu ae 
tion and evolution- —involves a focusing upon the central problem of data 
from fields within sciences as a generalizing discipline. 


(2) A second series of sections—Fascism, Capitalism, Communion, 


third series of sections—religion, social | work, education— 


- Socialism—involves a critical-historical approach to the same central prob- ‘i rye 


and agencies ‘to the problems of order and 


In addition there is a further continuity. ‘That is, of (1) (2 
_ some of the sections fall logically into the category o f (4) a treatment of 


economic” factors and processes—social economics; _ Capitalism; 
7 ae and Socialism. At the same time, others ‘of these sections fall 


logically into (5) a treatment of the factors and processes of group be- re 
havior—political science; social psychology; 1 Fascism; and the section 
revolution and evolution in socialchange. 
Finally, two sections that have become somewhat traditional with the 
conference provide a further alternative of choice to the person attending — 
me conference: (6) the section reporting, research projects and the section 


on the nature and teaching of sociology. 
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‘ings at the disposal af the Institute, enabled | ‘it to open a branch i in New 


These six series are ‘so arrang a per: n can attend any series 
- which most interests him. Thus, while reckacoerp around a central topic, : 
the meetings ; allow for the greatest st variety of i interest on 
_ membership attending. 
e _ Foreign Correspondents. The Editorial Board of the American Sa. ciologi- 
eal Review has requested | various sociologists i in Europe, and Asia to send = 
news letters twice a year containing, if material warrants, information re- | 
a garding i important new books, outstanding periodical contributions, meet- ae 


ot = of na by che fal societies, and the like. Up to date the request has been 


; the following sociologists: Ernest Mahaim, director of the Sol- 
-of Kiel, ; Erich V oegelin, of University of Vi jenna, 
stria; Eileen Markley Znaniecka of the University, of Warsaw, Poland; awe 
Antonin Obrdlik of the University of Brno, Czechoslovakia. As soon 
as other collaborators are secured, announcement will be made in this 
section of the Review. Needless to say, the news letters in question are 7 
"eagerly ay waited and will find ar sponsive audience; the first appears 
Harvard University. The Department of Sociology will offer the 
_ Harvard Summer School of 1936 two courses by Professor Robert E. Park, | 
uU niversity of f Chicago. One course will be “The Crowd and the Public” ey 
and the « other, “ Races and Nationalities.” Professor F. Stuart Chapin, of 
the University” of Minnesota, will give a course in “Introductory Soci-— 
ology” and one in “‘Social Pathology.” 
For the academic year 1936-37 Professor Nikolai S. Timasheff, formerly — 
Professor of Criminal Law bang Procedure at the U niversity of St. » Pevers- 


aw, 


pean lawa and ‘practice, poy on modern social reform movements in oa 
International Institute e of Social Research. Forced to move i Frank- 
fort-on- the-Main headquarters in 1933, the former Institut fir Sozialfor- 
- chung aes now w become the International Institute for Social Research, with | 


ork. Ecole 
Be a iemiedy a of the London Institute of Sociology makes possible a cen- 
ter in LePlay House, and Columbia University , by placing one of its build- eC 
York. And, as the descriptive brochure of the Institute puts it: 

operation was appreciated both for its exhibition of international will 
and for i or its direct effect upon the scientific development of the Institute. s 
For some time past, the Institute has followed current research work - 
the United States with the greatest interest. Close contact with | 

~ research offers too obvious advantages | to the Institute to need —— | 
here. The Institute looks forward with extreme interest to its codperation 
_ with American scholars and the r results s therefrom. No c courses of i Tinstroc- 
tion will be attempted by the American branch. The work which the In- 
‘Stitute is es in the i investigation of authority 1 in the family \ will be 
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: 
studies already made in the United States. Pursuant to this pla: conferences 
will be held from time to time with groups of American scholars.” as 

In the Book Review section of this issue will be found a review of Autori- bates. 


tat und Familie, a large coéperative volume ‘resulting from the re 
ie: , formerly of the University 
s Associate Pr ofessor of Sociology. 
& 
and is in a required course for freshmen intr 
_ductory to history and the social sciences. The college now occupies its Be 


| 
As ‘reported i in the February issue, the Ohio 
Sociological Society will hold its twelfth annual spring meeting on April 24 
and 25 in Columbus. President James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, o9 
is now arranging the program with the assistance of the Executive 


mittee. Details and information 1 may be obtained from Secretary S. 


sume his duties in the ‘quarter. He is working on his next — 
Social Classes. . Construction has been started of a new building on the om 8 
| Administration, of which coca 


pulation is introduced, and the: of 
7 Row will be placed on the required list for majors. Credit for field work | 
_is being put on a minimum basis of ‘sixty clock hours. ‘per credit of actual 


work, a substantial amount of extra and an analysis of the ty pe 


J 


ewenty per cent of Dr. T. L 
recently « on the campus discussing problems « of cult 


_ Springfield College (Mass.). Dr. W. J. Campbell, formerly Vice | President, 
eee has is accepted the responsibility of a staff position with the Social Security — 
Board, Washington, D.C. His official title will be Chief of the Educational © 


Division, Bureau of Informational ‘ Service. Dr. Campbell says: “Tshall 
cover the opportunity of supplying members of the American Sociological — 
and their students with factual material the 


University of Buffalo. Dr. Niles has appointed a 
Bsn Statistics and Study Committee of the Buffalo Emergency R Relief 


— 
— 
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a University of Chicago. Professor W. F. Ogburn and Dr. a“ Gilfillan 
are making a study of the potential social influences of the latest a ae q 


in 

coming inventions for publication by the National Resources Committee, 
anorgan of the Federal government. 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. Franz ‘Oppenheimer, eminent German 
ee “sociologist, spoke in Cincinnati on March 11 and 12, under the auspices - 
ae Hebrew Union College and the Department of Sociology of the Uni- : 

versity of Cincinnati. He appeared before the Sociology Club during his 

‘stay. Profe: ssor E. E. Eubank has resumed his in ‘the 


the year 1927 


and i in publié welfare leading to ig of Master 
ae Arts are open to qualified stu dents. Among the sociologists offering instruc- 
tion n are Professors Edw ard M. Clopper and E. E. Eubank. Those desiring 
information jshould address: Graduate Training for Public Service, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of Cincinnati. 

s University of Dayton. F: rancis J. Friedel has taken the place of Dr. J. — 
Trunk i in the Department of Sociology 

University of Kentucky. Dr. Morris G. Caldwell has left his a ne at 
- Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, to accept a position in the — 

"ment of Sociology at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, ‘Ky. ‘al 

sa University of Minnesota. Professor Robert W. Murchie of the University © 

of Minnesota has published his book 4gricudtural Progress on the Prairie 
_ Frontier (Macmillan). This work is part of the extensive Pioneer Belt — 

Study. Dr. . James Woodard of Temple University will give e courses in social — 
theory i in the spring quarter of of 1936 at the University of Mi Minnesota. Dr. 

- Alice Leahy, formerly a lecturer ¢ on the staff of the University yof Minnesota _ 
and for the year 1935-3 Sc gy and Social W ork 
at the Catholic University of America, , has been appointed Associate Pro- = 

ssor of Sociology and Social Work at the University of Minnesota be-— a 

_ ginning with the academic year 193 6-37. Professor F. Stuart Chapin, Chair 
= of the Department of Sociology at the University of Minnesota, will 

_ teach two courses in Sociology at the summer school of Harvard University a 

University of North Carolina. Professor Ernest R. Groves is pone a 

‘ing a one week’s course in ““Teaching Marriage and the Family,” July 6- “10. 

_ Teachers in ‘high school, college, and adult education, phy sicians, lawyers, a, 

wives, and are invited as students and as 


“meals, etc., correspondence should be addressed to Mr. T. H. Evans, a 


Cc University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Professor Howard W. Odum’s Southern Regions of the United States 
been by the Unive ersity of North Carolina Press. 


Chapel F Hill, North Carolina Bor information concerning | rooms, 
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— 
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Le -28 courses in training for public service were inaugu- 
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entitles to attendance at all the sessions. Correspondence concerning the 
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egin next July a year’s research in Melanesia, probably on the Upper 
whic prod New Guinea. Mr. Whiting plans to make 
aspecial study of fo ways and mores, and Mr. Reed i especially intereste« 
= 
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SOCIOLOGY IN POLAN D 


ILEEN MARKLEY ZNANIECKA 


of Wars Warsaw 


In Poland, only lately gained as an 

“study, Of the five state universities, two (Wilno and Lwéw) still lack chairs — a> 

in ‘sociolog - hough Professor Bronistaw Wroblewski of the Law Faculty 

keeps in close touch with sociology, and a former Rocke- 
ae “feller” scholar, Dr. Max W einreich, i is director of the Jewish Institute i in 

Sociology was introduced into Poznafi when, on the founding the 
University in 1919, Florian Znaniecki was invited to lecture in philosophy. 
At his request his chair was, changed into a chair of sociology. Now a 
general course in sociology, » given by Dr. Thaddeus Szczurkiewicz, is” 7% 

_ compulsory for all students of economics; and Dr. Wlady slaw Okifiski 
has just been appointed to lecture in the sociology of education. a 
i F Czestaw Znanierow yski, professor of the theory of law, is also doing some > 

_ work in sociology. He and Szczurkiewicz edit : a sociological section of the § 
Ruch” Prawniczy i Ekonomiczny (Movement in Law and Economics). 
Znaniecki gives a course in the Higher Commercial Academy, and Szczur-_ 

__kiewicz lectures on sociology i in the School of Social Work. Several sociolo- 

gists not associated with the university are doing scientific work and pre- 
paring for r habilitation, among them Dr. V alerian Adamski, Dr. S. Orsini- 
=i Rosenberg, and Dr. Pawet Rybicki (a former student of Wiese’s in Co. 
In Warsaw, the Nestor of Polish sociology, Dr. Ludwik Krzywicki, has" 
“held a chair of Social History in the Faculty of Law since the opening of = 
= University. In 1920 another chair was created i in this faculty for Dr. a 
n Petrazycki, formerly of the University of St. Petersburg (frequently — 
by Sorokin). Since /Petrazycki’ death his cl chair has remained va 
cant. But two new chairs have been established in the Humanistic Faculty: 
these are now held by the wel!-known Durkheimist, Dr. Stefan Czarnow- 
ski, ond the ethnologist Dr. Jan S. Bystrofi. Dr. Joseph Chatasifiski, 
and erstwhile Rockefeller stipendist, is docent 
sociology there. Dr. Ichheiser (a follower of Max Weber’s), known 
- for some articles in German, i is also in W arsaw, and still ac active in soci-_ 
likewise | a Dr. Dr. Stanislaw a pupil 
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FOREIGN cc CORRESPONDENC 


"School. Applied sociology is taught in the Free University. Warsaw 
Mrs. Helena Radlifiska and Dr. Helen Miller, a graduate of Poznaf Uni- | 
_ versity and of the New York School of Social Work. Other sociologists — 
are working in social agencies and educational i institutions, as Dr. A. Hertz, po 7 
Kornilowicz, D Dr. EL Arnekker. The oldest Polish University, ‘Cracow— 
to the pr present it been more interested in pedagogy and 

_ than in pure sociology. A chair in educational sociology is held by Dr. — 

Zygmunt Mystakowski, a historian 1 of culture, Dr. Dobrowolski, has 

- recently been nominated for the chair in n sociology and the history | of cul- | 

ture, formerly occupied by By stro. Dr. Francis Mirek, docent of the 

ogy in the School of Political | Science 7 


‘The first national ‘meeting of sociologists was held in n Poznafi i in 193 : 
and a Polish Sociological Society was then organized. The second meeting 
of this ‘society was held i in Warsaw in Nov. 1935, with F. Znaniecki pre- 
- siding -and an attendance of about 200. The executive Committee now con- 
ists. of five members, Czarnowski as | President, Bystron, Znaniecki, Zna- 
mierowski, and Chatasifski. The papers presented at the will soon 
be published ina collective volume. 2 
_ibep 


Polish Sociological Institute was organized in 1921 in For 
short description of its structure and aims, see “News and Notes,” Amer. é 

Four. of Sociol., 28, Pp. The Institute has undertaken several i investiga- 
tions and published a series of books. It has collected an enormous amount | 
‘of materials, particularly autobiographies workmen, peasants, 
criminals. Last year it investigated German- Polish relations in Silesia, > oe 
rm with the help of a small fund from the Carnegie Peace Foundation. Some Be 


of the results of this investigation have been | published i in articles in Polish; 

a but the most important outcome of the study is a book by Prof. W illiam = 4 ¢ 
a Rose (lecturer in the School of Slavonic Languages, London University). 
This work, in title of The Drama of Upper Silesia, was 

, Vermont (as Prof.Rose 

The Institute has recently published in English. a by Prof. 
Krayw icki, Primitive Society and Its Vital Statistics (Macmillan). 
studies problems connected with the population of primitive communities _ 
4 on the basis of the available statistics. Prof. Znaniecki’s Social Actions is — 
just off the he press and on its way to Farrar and Rinehart in New York. _ 

74 [his is the second volume of his sys system of sociology, the first being The 

ban _ Method of Sociology (New York, 1935), and the third Personality, now in | 


Dr. Okinski’s on the processes of self-education was 


Br 


published wh Under ‘the able pot Dr. 

— Volume III (1935) has proved not only voluminous (pp. 1-814), but valu-— 
able. Besides the book reviews, articles are to be found 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOI OGIC 


Par, 


-Weinreich, M., “A Study y of Jewish Youth: Program and Method.” 
Znaniecki, F., ‘ ‘Theories of Selfishness and Sectability,” from Social 


” 


bicki, von Wi iese’ s System of General 


_ Szezepanski, J., “The Passage from the Family to the School as Seen in the " 
Krzy wicki, L,, “Tribal Names. A Contribution to the Sociology of Inter 
tribal Relations among Primitive Societies. 
S., “Racial Factors in Literature.” 
Czarnowski, “Social Conditions Affecting in the Meaning of 


y 


icki, P., ‘Some Basic Problems of Social Groups. \ ae ee 
Arnekker, E., “Controlled asad 
a Studying the Structure and Character of Social Groups.” aire 
Stok, W. , ““Secretiveness, Lying, and Failure to Understand. 
“Machiavellianism asa Social P yhenomenon.” 
N,,. “I he Problem of Labor at the Indu 
Chatasiski, J “A Polish Parish and Parochial School in America. A. 
‘Study of the Polish Community of South Chicago. 
_ Bromsen, Archie, “The American Public School’s Contribution toward © 
the Maladaptation o ofthe Italian Boy.” = 
From the prolific pen | of Prof. Bystrofi there are sapiens; in 1935 a 
second edition of Megalomania Narodowa (National 
i Czlowiek i Ksiqtka (Social Significance of Books), ar and a sociology for be- 
ginners. Dr. Chalasifiski’s Tio s socjologiczne pracy oswiatowej (Sociological 
_ Background of Adult Education) was published in Warsaw (1935). Among — 
_ the anthropological and ethnological books and articles may be found some _ 
ES that fall within the domain of sociology, like Prof. Dworakowski’s book on 
A family customs (Zwyczaje Rodzinne) # and Prof. Czekanow ski’ sA Man in Time 
and Space (in Polish). And, of course, much of i interest ‘to mes sociologist i i 
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Politica (4, Aug. 1935). .—Maxine Leroy: Alexis de Tocqueville, -393-424.—Herman 


__Per hers... 


JayR UMNEY 
mith C lige h nstitute of Sociology, 


—Eileen Jensen Krige: Changing Conditions in Marital Relations 
Parental Duties among Urbanized Natives, 1-23.—M. Fortes: Culture Contact as a 
_ Dynamic Process. An Investigation in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 24-55. 
| Antiquity (9, Sept. 1935).—Julian Huxley and A. C. Haddon: The Racial Question—T heory a 
‘a The British Fournal of Educational Psychology (5, Nov. 1935). .—Margaret Phillips: The De-— 
The British Fournal of Medical Psychology (15, Feb. 1936).—E. A. Bennet: } 
The British Fournal of Psychology, General! Section Jan. 1936).—Ernest Jones: Psy cho- 


Character and Personality | (4, Dec. 1935).- Raymond Cattell: The Measurement of Inter- 


Economic History G3, Feb. —N. E. Himes: and the Genesis of Neo Matcha 
The Economic History Review (6, Oct. 1935).—M. M. Postan: Recent Trends in the aii ay 
The Eugenics Review (27, Jan. 1936).—Lord Horder: Eugenics, 277-283.—Eliot Slater: Gere 
man in Practice, 285- 295. —David V. Glass: on 


 3-25.—Arnold Peaceful or ar? The Next in the Interna 
a tional Crisis, 26-56.—John M. Melly: Ethiopia and the War from the Ethiopian ce 


Nineteenth Century (109, Feb. 1936).— : German Expansion and 


 torowicz: Dictatorships, 4 470-488. —Alexander Elkin: Bibliography of Dictatorship, 


Population (1, Nov. —J. Rumney: The Problem of Differential Fertility, 3- 3-23. 3.—Dr. 


Arcin Kacprzak: Family Limitation in Poland, 24-60.—Professor Dr. F. Neumark: 
-Betrachtungen zur Gegenwartigen Bevélkerungsgliederung Deutschlands, 61-89. 
—Cedric Dover: Population Biology in Bengal, 90-96.—Professor P. Luzzatto 
The Occupational Evolutions of a Generation, 
The Slavonic and East European Review (14, Jan. 1936). —A German Bohemian Deputy: 
; ee. _ German } Minority in Czechoslovakia; Emil Solata: A Czechoslovakian View of the - 
: pee man Minority; David Stephens: The Germans of the Memeliand, 295-331. 
Review (28, Jan. 1936).—Robert K. Merton: Puritanism, Pietism, and 
I=g0.—Hermann Mannheim: Lombroso and Modern Criminology, 31-48. Postan: 
Professor Toynbee’ s Study of History, —F, of the 
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pore Sociologiques, (Series A, Pa art tI, 1934). General Sociolegy, published ‘the 
Ba tion of C. Bouglé.—Marcel Mauss: Fragment d’un plan de sociologie générale descrip- 
i tive [Part of a plan for a general descriptive sociology—“Classification and method of 
observation « of general phenomena of social life in societies of the archaic type.”’]—André 
Philip: Une vue d’ ensemble sur l’évolution d’une société contemporaine [A general view 
et of the evolution of a contemporary society—A summary of the main conclusions of | 
on =a _— - Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report of the President’s Research Committee 
a _on Social Trends, 1933].—(Series D. Part I, 1934). Economic Sociology, published under 
direction of F. Simiand.—Francois Simiand: La Monnaie, réalité sociale. Discussion 
I'Institute frangais de sociologie Money, a social reality: Discussion at the French In- 
cers =, P — of Sociology—Money viewed as resting on a system of collective beliefs and values, a 
= ‘as expressing society’s confidence in its future, and as measuring its varying estimates 
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(Prague): Sociologie dynamique [Dynamic sociology].—Prof. Daniel Warnotte (Brussels) : 
es Documentation sociale et la surproduction des périodiques [Documentation i in the | 
social sciences and the over-abundance of periodicals}. PAR 
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__ BOOK REVIEWS 


Howarp Becker 
to the Editor 


volume of a reports from the Institute of 


t is an 1 important interesting book, with a manner of treating its /prob- 
em quite different from current American research on the family. It will re- 
; ‘von the effort of any American scholar wh ho polishes Ab % his German and 
reads i it. The nature of the problem n may per 
logical because the attempt is made to consider the problem of authority i in 


_ the family and then to relate to wider social institutions the respect of 7 
_ authority which is engendered there. Attention is centered on our — 


family as 2 a means of generating individuals who can n peaceably take their 
places i in it. The problem is properly set in its historical context by scholarly _ 
reviews of historical and philosophical thought, both on the development of “y 
the family of our society. The analysis of the material is undertaken from 
systematic standpoints: first from the historical, stressing ‘the inter- 
ie action of the patriarchal family form with social s structure, and second the 


function i in ‘the social order as it now ‘exists. The: treatment is characterized a 
by the cool vision of realistic thinkers on current social life. aa 
The volume is divided into three main sections: the first, a theoretical | 
section; ; the second, research reports ‘on some questionnaire studies; 
oe first section which will receive the chief attention here. In this section are” 
he 4 three papers, the first by the director of the Institute, Max Horkheimer. In 
_ this paper Horkheimer argues for the unity of society and the reciprocal 
a 7 _ relationship of its parts and, as a . special case of this, the interdependence ore 
3 . of the family and other social institutions. It is argued that our ae 
_ cal and religious views have posited an individual with inner freedom who 


; accept voluntarily an unalterable outer world and social system. There is 
a deep split in this view between theoretical spiritual freedom and actual | 

_ freedom, the result being to render the individual ineffectual as an active 
* agent in ‘social change. The patriarchal family is seen as the training ground 


for — in it the father is the e surrogate ¢ of t the wider society who pre- 


| 
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es his. for participation in it. This type of home : stresses, 
“ever, the value and individuality of the person, who is more or less of a cog 
PE a the formal social scheme of ‘things. The mother is also seen as dependent, — " 
through her husband, on the existing order and as transmitting her oc 
@ respectful dependence to her children. The relation between family and 
Ue i _ wider society is reciprocal: the family generates respect for authority, and 
the other social institutions in turn support and stress the maintenance a i 
the family form. Whatever be the changes of a mechanical nature in the 
og organization of the home, the training in attitudes of respect for authority — 
: remains a highly stable fact and one little altered as yet by revisions in a 


: / sphere of material culture. This p paper does exactly what it sets out to > do; 


authority i in the n maintenance of our social order. 
2 « second paper, by Erich Fromm, presents original views on the psycho- _ ge 
logical aspects of the family and social authority. T he fact that he uses 
cf F reudian psy ychology will be novel ie ) readers who think of psy ychoanalysis “= 
Fromm makes clear the social setting ae 
cy of authority in society. His views are naturally a first attempt in 
anew field rather than a definitive resolution | of the problem. Fromm — 


of Freudian theor and ingeniously applies certain aspects of i it to the 
ny 


and seems to be especially an inner reflection of the prohibiting influence _ 
i, of the patriarchal father. In addition to this genetic point, he shows that 


» a the attributes of the superego, |i.e., morality, wisdom and strength, a 
on the institutional surrogates of the social order, who there- 
Bett upon gain an idealized role. These institutional figures i in turn reinforce the 
4 conscience function in the individual. Two main attributes of the superego 
. _ of highest relevance are its function of repressing anti-social impulse i in the 
individual and of urging the individual actively to fill the stipulations for 
wet "model and ideal behavior in his society. The superego can be weakened and 
_ its repressive role eliminated if the socialized self of the person is able to 
_ take over control of impulse and to determine rationally the external 
tivities of the person. As man’s control of nature increases, he is able to a 
i more of his p1 problem of self and world- -mastery to his ego, 
* to rely on the emasculating process of repression. Aer ai 3 
Fromm gives special attention to the type of sado- masochistic lah: 
et 5 hich seems to be an especially frequent end-product of patriarchal family 
= life. It should | be noted that Fromm is talking about a character form and 
not merely about sadistic or masochistic acts. Such a character tends to 
— love those who are powerful and dominant and to despise and dislike the | 
- weak and helpless. ( Our class hierarchy permits indefinite indulgence of - 
. these traits, since a man placed at any spot init, except the top, can respond 
pes, positively to ) those. above and derisively to those below him; even the lowest 
a can revenge themselves on women, children, animals, and minority groups. © 
Sado-masochistically oriented persons tend to have helpless reverence for ae 
‘Aatural law, duty, : and sacred institutions, and to stress the 1 impotence of a 
1 and natural forces. So far as the individual psyche is _ 


is an — relationship between sado-masochism and 


— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 
which may be If the individual is adequately loved by 
aa superior, he may succeed in repressing his hostility for authority; 
if not, he may become one of the chronic revolutionaries ' ‘who cease their 
activities only when some authoritarian person understands how to give - 
3 them the love they lack. In such cases the overthrow of existing authority __ 
y g = 
_ is always followed by emotional demand for a new type of social — 
who plays the role demanded by the unchanged sado-masochistic character | 
structure. It is possible, Fromm believes, to have a character which de- 
mands change in the existing social structure without emotionally demand- — 
the replacement of existing authoritarian’ figures. In this case the 
‘character structure of the individual has changed, his | ego has accepted 
the: task of impulse- and milieu-m: “mastery, , and the sado-masochistic relation- 
‘This brilliant analy; sis by F romm sets the stage fora development 
_ characterology which actually relates social institutions to individual be- 
a and offers an excellent example of the type of collaborative work a 
which is possible in such an institute as that which produced this book. 
Apparently here psychologists cannot maintain their frozen isolation from e 
_ the demands of students of society. A possible critical query is as to whether 
‘= role of the mother as an authoritarian figure in developing the con- | 
science of the child 1 is adequately treated, and whether she may not often _ 
earn the hostility she gets’ from the sado- masochistic character by her 
- treatment of the child. Even if this were true, of course, the chain of ex event 
= leading back to the overhead social structure could be established. oene 
The third paper in the first section, by H. Marcuse, is historical in orien- 
"tation. ‘It discusses conceptions ‘of personal freedom i in their relation to 
concepts of social action—a_ standard theme of Wissenssoziologie. The 
= => ; “4 double notion of the individual which has been characteristic of our the- 
= oa _ ology and philosophy (especially of the Lutheran type) as a member of an 
} os -other-worldly o or rational community, in which he is free, and of an earthly 2 
, community which he i is irrevocably bound to accept as it is, becomes quite ae 
clear. Men are seen as free to do that which their | parents or culture de- 
mands of them. The fiction that one does volunta~i'v what one must do 
anyway is often added as a kind of comfort to the | trussed individual. In 
modern Pro - bourgeois society there was need of an anti-authori- 
= spirit, at least to the extent of shaking off off feudal bounds to — 
enterprise, and the p protest note was therefore sounded to some degree in 
the Protestant ethic. summaries are aren of the views of L uther, 


= section of the report and ——S Horkheimer’ s presentation i in 
is greatly impressed by the value of the “historical orientation to 
such a problem as authority. when one reads these studies, especially : since 
it is an orientation often 1 missing g from on our 
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eS tion for social authority is actual function in constructively —— 
ae, social life for the benefit of the total group on our particular technological — 
level. Where the interests of everyone are actually and more or less equally 7 7 
a represented in the charter under which authority i is exercised, ane is — 7 
i justification for its exercise and little excuse for revolt. a 
a section of ‘the data i is which been col 


authority and the family; and finally, one concerning and the 
| Nadel family among the unemployed. All of these questionnaires are viewed | as 
2 tentative, but an an astonishing a amount of reverence is , displayed for Ameri- | 
i = questionnaire methods. Factual orientation is certainly achieved, and Pr 
_ many interesting findings are presented which it is impossible to summarize Pe 


ARIES 


"here. The third section of the book includes a series of special monographs, 
_— abridged and ‘some summarized, relating to the historical literature ae 
on the family and authority. 
se This publication shows a vigorous social science institute in function and — a 
Soag is a real addition to the viewpoint and the methodology of American sociol- 
ogy. It is scholarly as well as realistic in a current sense. Not least among Cong 
= merits are ‘the -Seventy-o ages of abstracts it in and English 
Cromwell: Vier Essays liber die Fihrung ¢ einer y Nation. By poe 
ONcKEN. Berlin: G. Grote Verlag, 1935. Pp. viii +149. RM4 y 


| Rassenbewusstsein in der englischen’ By 


The habit of parallels has been suspected for some 
e, and is now largely considered mischievous for genuine historical and * 
ciological understanding. For while the utility of such parallelisms, as so- ae 
called rationalizations of group behavior, may be taken for granted, their 7 
value as regards actual knowledge i is always highly questionable. The dan- 


eh _ ger inherent in any “‘constructive’ ’ effort to synthesize or | “synchronize’ = 


ce historical phenomena by analogies between epochs of fundamentally differ- 
_ ent social, economic and intellectual structure is obvious. There is a realiza- 
_ tion that history, although not an exact science, is stringently exacting | in q 
its: requirement of loyalty to facts. True enough, the “synoptic” way of _ 
looking at history, which became extremely popular in Europe, especially — 
after the War, has been losing ground and the lll 
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6 
foun 
to the enticement to view concrete happenings of 
the present “‘in the light of the past’ ” through parallels to other periods, to 
_ find similarities or “repetitions” in national and world history, somehow — 
persists. It appears to be rooted deeply in the dispositions of the human a 
mind and offers a set of puzzling problems | for philosophy of history, 
torical sociology, , and the study of cultural compulsives W issenssoziologic). 
the | F fascist countries the movements of “ “regeneration” ” were 


to historical reflections of a character. This 
applies. to Italy but even more so to Germany, where Romanticism has 
“never ceased to be the more or less predominant attitude of the middle — 

- class, higher land lower, since the era when, as a result of the all- pervad: 
ing influence of Hegelianism, history became one of its chief concerns. a 

a It was one of Germany’ s foremost historians, Hermann Oncken, = Ce 

early a as 1933 ‘started a discussion of possible parallels between Germany 's 

“‘re-awakening” and the growth of British 1 national consciousness in ‘the 

er ‘Great Rebellion. Probably i it was not the intention of Oncken to inaugurate 

Be a debate. For his primary interest was a study of the personality of Oliver — 

_ Cromwell and his foreign policy i in conformity with the traditions of his- _ 

torical research. In four scholarly essays (Cromwell: Vier Essays iiber die a 
Fithrung einer Nation) he offers a penetrating analysis of Cromwell’s 
character and personal -religiousness i in relation to his worldly tasks and 

achievements. The first of the essay s, which was” delivered before the 

_ Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1933, ¢ demonstrates the cogent develop- i. 
from through revolution: and constitutional 

struggle, toa dictatorship equivalent to domination of the whole. the 
“next essay the author shows how the conscience of the great Protestant. 
leader is intrinsically allied to the faith of his contemporaries in their being — 
God’ s elect for the re defence at and Propagation of a a true and purified Chris- 


tare of a religious nationalism which is tinged with a good dose of Machi- 
 Teimined and Realpolitik. In the third essay the idea of a religiously de- 
termined world policy and the limitations of its practicability are discussed, 
and i in the last the particular aspect of Cromwell’ s foreign policy toward 
_ the states bordering on the North Sea is reviewed. A selection of . reprints 
from documents of the Oldenburg archives furnishes interesting details ; 
~ about the observations made by a delegation from Oldenburg i in London | on 
= occasion of the Vow rel or bes act s Plot against the Lord Protector, — 
ade: (‘ ‘Four Essays 0 on the Guidance of 4 “tL 
Nation’ me ‘and ‘several’ pahrdey Passages seem to invite the reader to 
‘reflect 1 upon possible analogies, Oncken rebukes any attempt to apply his 
findings to the present. He states explicitly (p. 29) that in thinking of such 
.- e- parallels one must not forget that cc conditions and events are always closely 
al dent upon the and the historica 
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‘the conditions Peculiar to > their setting | in time. The 


they p permit of no comparison.” ’ Because of this and other s statements — 
_ have even a more intimate bearing on individual features of the et 


s writing, however, turned into a stumbling-block for the 
of historism. The National Socialist State, having learned its lesson about 
the “use of history” (Nietzsche), has also’ “codrdinated”’ ’ historical study, 
with the foundation of the Reichsinstitut fiir Geschichte des Neuen 
a Deutschlands has taken over the formulation of historical concepts in the 
_ New Germany. In his inaugural address, delivered in October, 1935, at the , 
4 University of Berlin, the president o of the i institute, ] Professor Walter | Frank, © = 


CS the “special national mission”’ of historiography. y. In the words 
oe Dr. Rust, Minister of Education, this mission is to be interpreted as the 

promotion of a a gesamtdeutsche [ver erging on 1 alldeutsche or Pan- German] his- 


ae 


of course, a on questions” is attached to the But. 
neither Hermann Oncken nor Friedrich Meinecke come in for a share of - 
_ this honor. K. A. von Miiller has been entrusted with the"editing*of the — : 
_ Historische Zeitschrift, venerable organ of German historical s science, and 
2 the name of Meinecke, who was its editor from 1894 to 1935, has: -— 
— omitt,d. From Von Miiller’s introductory remarks one passage is of in- Es, 
terest to the sociological | observer, as i it throws light on more than merely 
the changes within the academic realm: a he intellectual environment in 
which 9 we are living is no longer that of the erstwhile | German upper middle 
class, but of a people transformed i in its social foundations. It is a people a 
which is struggling for a new, all-encompassing Gemeinschaft (spiritual 
ae _ community) am and at the same time for anew formation of its leadership.” — 
2a _ The first number of the transfigured Historische Zeitschrift (No. 1, Vol. — 
=a shows uncompromisingly the new tendencies of German historiog- Bis 
pointiog toward a biological and racial co concept of history. One of 4 
hs articles, written by Erwin Hdlzle, on “National and Racial Conscious- 
ess in the English Rebellion’ ’ takes issue implicitly, if r not openly, with — 
_Oncken’s interpretation of that period in his book on Cromwell. ‘The 
_ National Socialist revolution, says Holzle, has placed the racial concept i ay 


ot 


NAN 


= the Anglo-Saxon concept of liberty which, according to that writer, 
was the ideal created by the English nation, in | the period of its attaining — 
national | consciousness » for its own needs and out of its own | social and © 
ethnical situation. But a consciousness sness of “‘race’ * also e existed among the — 


— 
— 

— 

— 

a 

which centered around the development and interests of Germany within 
political boundaries, and especially within its subdivisions. An advisory 
| of historical experts was appointed and membership bestowed on a _ 
d 
| 

| — 
— 
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igate its influence 


on the development of seventeenth-century England. The idea of liberty, 
y it is contended, obtained its s driving force in | England chiefly from a revolt 

- against the social domination of the Norman element, which had not been ate 
racially and therefore was identified with alien rule. 


Ath is true there : seems to » have been some aggressive talk in the writings 


e-fighters, which, with its stress on 
nical and antagonisms, reminds one to some extent of the 


es a anti-Semitic outbursts. of our own day. But, as may be seen from the 
pamphlets: of some anti-Norman Levellers, it was always both the fight — 
“4% against the political and social prerogatives of the Norman part of the ; 
population and the idea of the. emancipation of the ‘ ‘poor aborigines. = 
aa ” which led to an insistence on “natural rights’ ’ and the claim of a — 
“birthright” ‘common to all sections of the revolutionary front. Thuseven | 
passionate polemics of that day cannot obliterate the fact that the 


deeper motives of the Rebellic ion came to > the ‘surface a as a a demand for 


down when its ‘propaganda ceased | to be. ‘useful, 
ee Hélzle concedes that when this occurred “people did not any longer og 
a sider the Norman problem to be the source and root of all evils. See Ne ‘ 


a. We are willing to agree that any concept of liberty, wherever it arises in 
ae me _ history, | , has its sociological b: basis in and a owes its life to concrete pressure- 
Ug Sh: group s situations, be it internal social conditions, or domination from out- 
side, or both. But to pretend that there is an indissoluble connection be- 

ae tween the idea of liberty, national consciousness, and the race concept (in 
tune with National Socialist theory) is neither convincing, nor admissible _ 

_ from the viewpoint of historical truth. Everything the author himself 

brings forward, articularly concerning the leaders of the whole movement eS 

g Pp y g e e eme 

_ —that is, above all, Cromwell and Milton—is proof to the contrary of his 
a thesis. Of the former he says: “We must not look for any word i in his 

ty speeches or letters that would issue from a historically or ethnically con-_ 

ceived idea of the nation (Volk). Moreover, Cromwell’s. adversaries are 
stated to have fallen victims to the rationalistic spirit of the age, e, “which 

_ revealed itself as the strongest enemy of a racial consciousness” and evi- ae 

proved victorious. - One i is cempted to ask: + Quod erat demonstrandum? 


> 


if 


we are lefe with this impression on our opens up 
hade of Cromwell is spreading abroad. Extant as an ‘ideological — 
| “residuum,” ’ the historical study of England 1 in the Great it Rebellion i is to a 
~ be made to serve National Socialism by “throwing light” on a present that a 
offers the greatest difficulties to the understanding mind. Along with such 


fheqetan of nee from historical parallels a new actuality i is created: a 
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ocial relationships, with: regard to inner are disguised, 
s the — of or domination i is likewise obscured 


fs 


permanently put a -quietus « on ‘inquiry. both the sociologist and the 
: — historian it will be interesting to watch dev elopments, if in days to. come — 
* a 00d psychological mystification breaks. In the meantime, it is possible to oo 


Catholicism, and Capitalism. By FANFANI. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1935. P 


the Modern State. Bs CHRISTOPHER New 


York: Sheed and Ward, (1935+ Pp. xxii +154. 


These two books are vigorous protests Catholic. st the 

irreligion of the modern, secularized capitalist state. Mr. Fanfani, following 
a Sombart, traces the rise ‘of the ‘ ‘capitalist spirit,” which holds that “wealth — ated 
imply a means for the unlimited, individualistic and utilitarian ‘satis- 

: faction of all possible human needs,” from i its earliest individual mani- 

-_ ~ festations i in men like St. Godric and the rise of the merchants of the 13th, _ 

14th and 15th centuries until, through the slow forging of instruments suit-— 

- able to its ends, it finally made ‘complete conquest of the state about the 


pes «2 of the -Igth century. The more clearly the “ spirit” of | capitalism 
emerges the more evident becomes its incompatibility with the theoretic, an 
_ patriarchal, social ideal of Catholicism. It was the decay of faith that per- _ 
mitted capitalism to o spread i in Catholic countries. Mr. Fanfani rejects the 
; thesis ‘of Max Weber that Protestantism of the Calvinistic type with its 


otion of “ incipient with its ideology of 

Command of 
27 n furthered capitalism in eS 
SM Itg gives a brief but incisive account of the ineluctable triumph of capitalism. - oc 
it : We can agree with the writer’s conclusion that this triumph has entailed 


the debacle of our liberal ideals and the spread of irreligion without 
gids accepting his remedy, namely, a return to “ “the mediaeval coéperative | 
Mr. Christopher s book is a of articles published i in 
various periodicals. Their logical « connection is not but 
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istorical Christianity. nationalism are cheap and 
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down of the liberal-capitalistic state oF the Tgth century 4 fe 
g_tion for it of a collectivist or totalitarian state. It is the fate of religion in 


44 
a inadequate alediuatii for religion. In fact the writer claims that ‘ “Protes- 


-tantism, i iberalism, and Communism are the three successive stages | by 
which our r civilization has from Catholicism to complete secularism” 
Ss hat is the remedy? It i is a return to “the Catholic tradition.” But when 
fe ask how the totalitarian Catholic church i is to be reconciled wom the — 


_ nize “a supernatural order, a supernatural society and a a supernatural end 


of history,” and furthermore ‘ a ‘the dependence of human s society and human 
law on the divine order’ *(p. 129). If we ask the practical implications of this - 
the reply is: “The only really and specifically Christian politics are the — 
politics of the world to come. Our task is not to concern ourselves with 
“economic a and political | reforms, but to save civilization from itself by a 
revealing to men the true end of life and the true nature of reality.” One 
—- wondering whether the thinly veiled defeatism of this lan- i 
ge is not due t to an unconscious | feeling that any intimate ‘organic re rela~ 
nship between the ancient Catholic faith and this strange mad world _ 


‘tmouth C 


and ut unconvincing. It i is necessary that this modern ‘secularized state recog- .: 


als By ALFRED Ww EBER. Leiden: 


History of the Far East. By G. Nye S SrEIGER. Boston: Ginn 
y y Preserve SMITH. New York: 
.xii+672, 
The History. ofh Western ‘Harry ELMER Barnes. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. Pp. 


Alfred eber has long been known for his wo on the of 


dustries, Uber den Standort der Industrien (available i in English transla- . 
_ tion), a and also for his remarkable articles i in the Archiv fiir Sozialwissen-— ~ 
an schaft und Sozialpolitik on ancient Egypt and Babylonia. In addition, ‘the 
articles later incorporated in his book on political and cultural sociology, 
_Ideen zur Staats- und Kultursoziologie (1927) gained him the attention of 
historical sociologists; for r example, Maclver’s distinction between culture 
_and civilization probably owes something to Weber’s 1912 discussion a 
a ‘Der soziologische Kulturbegriff.” But when all is said and done, there is 
“no denying the fact that the brilliance of his Max blind ded 
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B 
no longer any excuse for overlooking or underrating him; with = 
of his Kudturgeschichte als Kultursoz tologie he moves into 
the very front rank of sociologists not only of Germany but of the w world. rs 
We have heard a great deal about historical sociology, which some _ 
deluded phrase-thinkers have equated with social history, but here is the first a OS 
_ demonstration on a grand scale of the meaning of the much-abused term. a 
= eber covers a a stupendous ‘range: prehistory and me Primitives; (2) 


es cultures of the first ievel (the Near Eastern nate the Mediter- Se 


_ ranean-“Classical” civilizations); (4) the Oriental secondary cultures of 
the second level to (Byzantium, Islam, Russia) (5) the Occidental 


nascent urban cultures ‘north of the Alps, the 
Reformation); (6) the expanding Occident since 1500 and the cultures sub- 
— ject to its influence (Africa, America, . Australia, India, China, Japan, _ the 
dynamics of expansion, the renascence north of the Alps, the Counter- 
(7) the period of “crystallization” since 1600, (the: state, 
capitalism, ‘science, aristocratic modes of life and the Baroque, quantifica-_ ; 
tion, individualism and popular sovereignty, national cry stallizations, the -_ 
_ Enlightenment, and the German renascence) ; (8) modern times (the French 
Revolution and the transformation of life [Lebensumwalzung], phases of 
- the nineteenth century, end- constellation and break-up, | new constellation _ 
: he reader may think that this is simply another chronological history — . 
dignified or as one prefers, by fying the sociological flag at 
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‘controversial issues “will raised. No greater mistake could be made. 
Weber’s book is not simply 2 a historical record embellished with an ethno- = 

logical introduction and references to “economic and social life,” but a 
‘sociological of the of history i in n which is ‘subordi- 


fai given cultural group pon and is conditioned by every other aspect vel 
_ the culture in question. It is exceedingly difficult to give any idea of Weber’ = 
frame of reference in the limited space of this review, and it is perhaps best” 
a to refer to his deen zur Staats- und Kultursoziologie, his article on Ku/tur- 
soziologie i in the Handwérterbuch der Soziologie, and the brief methodological 
appendix of the volume under review. Suffice it to say that here historical __ 
sociology co! comes ¢ ‘of age: impeccable i in scholarship, and id sufficiently analytic — 
a to gain the | ungrudging approval of the most rigid exponent of systematic 4 
lv it opens new vistas. -Splendidly printed and bound, it has one | 
=a major defect of apparatus: no index! Why it had to be printed i in Holland — ee . 
is beyond the comprehension of the 1 reviewer, , for it takes no direct issue 


with Nazi ignores But it is as an author 
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while at the same time covering a range quite as great if | 
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Es in of Chinese, Japanets, or indian cultures for 


eiger History ofthe Far Ea: st we enter into 
as a consequence criticism is disarmed. the strict his. 
4 torical tradition of piling fact upon fact with a minimum of i interpretation ifs 
of any kind is followed, so that attacking any thing so orthodox would in- | : 
ee one in general polemics. Judging it simply on the basis of what it was f 
_ designed to do, the book succeeds admirably. Any sociologist whose flair 7 
; = sources of data to be subjected to his particular type of analysishas been __ 
prevented from operating over its full range (perhaps because of the stulti- 
fyi ing training in history t to. which our educational system has exposed him), — 
ought to read this or some similar book. Freed from the. feeling of or ol 
all about the history of a given people because he has command of a few 
slogans such as Industrial Revolution or Imperialism, and confronted by  * 
= s of thought and action as remote from Western standards as those 
of the ’ Trobrianders (of whom we have heard enough | and too much), = 
- sociologist may discover that the data of history are quite as promising as as 
sa ethnographic and contemporary materials to which he ordinarily re- 
stricts hinneslt. And altogether apart from this general function of demolish- 
ing the current sociological bias, Steiger’s book is valuable for those spe- 
= 
of us will 
prefer to use s, vor W ‘heim’ books, none of 
cover so much ground in such brief space, and for a bird’s-eye view, to be = : 
Mater followed by. more intensive study, the Steiger volume, for all its text- 
book character, may prove useful. It is beautifully bound and printed, and 
a a =plendid bibliography (of English sources only), and an excellent 
_- he second volume of Preserved Smith’s History of Modern Culture has 


= 


appeared and it is now possible to get a clearer picture ‘of what th thee ensemble 


wil eventually be like. The reviewer feels himself quite i incompetent to say nf 
any thing whatever about the content of this close-packed treatise; com- 4 
ments must be restricted to method, form, and utility for the historical . 
7 
The title is a bit misleading. Instead of | using the word culture i in 
“sense standard among ethnologists and sociologists, Smith seems to have me 
5 3 — over one among the several meanings of the German Ku/tur, and has 


om - thereby limited his work to an account of the achievements of the “in- 
x ~ tellectual class.” It is quite permissible, of course, for a writer to call any- 
_ thing anything, | but along with this freedom | he must also; accept the dislike — 
his arbitrariness that flows from the. misunderstandings and disappoint- 
ments inevitably resulting. The plan of organization is topical: astronomy 
physics, mathematics, . . . laws... art. ... philosophy 
1 “the decline of superstition and persecution—these provide a random | 
: _ sample of the chapter headings (of which there a are almost forty). Th he §8=ff 
_ minute ‘subdivision that thereby results brings in a certain r repetitiousness, 22) 


~ excessive "brevity, and breathlessness that makes certain parts seem like 
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‘map, », another the of acity or that had 
taken his own dictum seriously! The world map he has actually drawn is 
so peppered with names of obscure intellectual provinces | and villages, to 

ay nothing of the inhabitants thereof, that one can hardly discern the 
yutlines of the continents. It t would seem that much more of fundamental 


| ; Zz Weber | or Granet, let us say, in isolating great cultural units ane the 


material of this, Smith hes tried to record 


ma 


‘everything connected with the development - of the “intellectual class” i in 


a dify, enlighten, or amuse, but it does not conform to the canons of science. © 
Still another objection must be made: Smith has been unable a 
from value-judgments. On almost every page explicit praise ¢ or blame i is 

fe meted « out, and in the general choice of topics this tendency to ‘moralize— 
directly enters into the underlying principles of selection. A Catholic 
7 ce : scholar would have written a quite different book on the same general 
| - theme. . Smith is an emancipated | Calvinist, believing: firmly 1 in progress, 
- tolerance, ; and rationalism. T This i is all well enough, , but i it Is extra-scientific. 


oft may be impossible, as some historians assert, to write history without ‘" ; 
_ taking up the cudgels for one side or another, but somebody should make _ - ‘ 


§ Se times. Such a blunderbuss method of utilizing historical data may 


Sams 
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the effort. If i it be demonstrated that cannot be written 


mo bombast of Egon F riedell, now available in Seen a His- 
of Modern Culture will hold its place z asa standard ti treatise, and sociolo- 
x = can profitably refer to it for orientation, especially as it is well indexed 


and contains a good general bibliography of the useful works in English, — 


_ French, German and other languages. The general format is good, although - 
_ better paper and — margins would have been to the credit of the 


Barnes’ two tomes o on The History of Western Civilization mark an 
= in the history of ort publication. ‘It is really amazing that any <= _ 
= should be sufficiently farsighted and courageous to bring out 
a such volumes a at so exceedingly reasonable a price. The numerous adoptions — > . 


it has already received indicate the success of this policy—granting, of 
course, that ‘the matter so presented is sufficiently meritorious to gain 


os The ability of the author to utilize the best secondary sources has long ‘ 
been recognized, but the merits of his technique be been so con- 
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@ Feady-reference encyclopaedia. Smith has announced his purpose as a q 
| 
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| 
an intensive analysis of Alfred Weber’s book whether he is fighting fon 
for the children of light or the children of darkness. 
This is not to say that Smith’s treatise is without its usefulness. Ther if 
2 Be 
= 
mis 


sent. their conclusions 1 in a vigorous 


and w 


of earliest forms of human — 


Ray -— taajewtially through preliterary times, the ancient Near East, the Classical 


period, and so on down to the era of Roosevelt the Second, the work is ‘S ; 


_ everywhere marked by a keen ‘awareness of the implications for ‘modern — 


life of the marshalled data. Very little is worked in simply for the pr purpose .-. 


Tos et of displaying erudition; a clear conception of the function to be served = 


cs 


to consi 


ae appeal. It must be said, however, that there is little | here for the hist cal : 


manifest throughout. The only possible accusation of lack of proportion — 
a can be made relates to Parts Two: and Three of the second volume: — er 
about v which Barnes has s already written. It is a great temptation to utilize, Sr 6 
_ however indirectly, work that one has already done, but it should be re- 
sisted, for sofeetiones the old beams stick out of the new structure in a dis-_ 
~ concerting way. Here and there throughout the first volume as well this 
a _ same building-in of fragments from the author’ s earlier articles and | anor 
o can be noticed by those familiar with them. Inasmuch as a common point: 
of view pervades | the ensemble, however, the fault is not a grievous one. 
More grievous, perhaps, is the intrusion of value-judgments; most of —- 


jost of the 
_ criticism of Smith on this point also applies to Barnes. 


a claim is made, of course, that any consistent type of sociological | 
analysis is —— but, given the purpose of the present review, it is neces- 
er the question. Barnes here gives us social ‘history 1 in the 


grand manner: what are the principles, implicit or explicit, around which 


_ the work is otganized? In general, we may say that evolutionism of a flex- 

- ible, non- -dogmatic t type, al belief in economic conditioning as the major — 
factor in social dynamics, anti-nationalism, a tolerant agnosticism, and an 

theory of progress have provided ti the guiding li lines. 4 


and catholic. What the work loses in firmness of outline it gains in wider — 


sociologist as the present reviewer defines that term. An excellent— —nay, a 
oe: a splendid—synthesis of economic, social, political and several other varieties s 


D of history, it is not definite enough in theoretical structure to be more than — 


a general map of the country to be more precisely explored by a different 
"method. This ‘ ‘general map ° quality i in itself merits high praise; no work 
can possibly n meet all the diverse demands placed uponit. 3 

2 _ There i is no indication in the preface as to the precise responsibili 


numerous specialists w 
» but whoever i is to 7 the ccd there can be no doubt th hat the Sehr 


articularly as r 


. To take the Studies of a number of and then pre-e 
elusively exemplified. T ot lly valid, and then pre 
sift from them those elements Sey. is no mean 
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the Dibliographies borne re 
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ex, and general editing (except ios 


ty pos) are excellent; m ely. as a technical achievement we have here 


high-grade product. 


Historical | sociology is 


afford to neglect ‘And, of course, the Weber is a 


example of what a treatise in historical sociology should be. A better one 
ill be produced some day, of that we can be certain, but in the meantime 


als Kultursoziologie bears off the prize. Who will render 


himself and fraternity: a tremendous: service by translating it? 


be well | to American sociologists for his valuable 
- monographs on egalitarianism and democracy and on the evolution 
a Te: values. The present work i is a brief sketch and discussion of the sociological — ae 
Sige contributions of the - Durkheim school i in France and their influence on the e 

other social sciences. Some of the more important ‘studies of Professors 


= Durkheim, Mauss, F auconnet, Davy, Halbwachs, Bouglé, and | Lévy-Bruhl — 


are summarized and are considered in the light of their contributions ae nek 


psychology, ethnology, social morphology, history, law, and economics. 
_ addition to this, the work of a number of specialists is studied from the 
‘point of view of its affiliation with the Durkheimian sociology, and the ” 


tent to which i it brings fresh confirmation to the Durkheimian theses. In 


Leon and Lavy in juris and Paul Lacombe 
Henri Berr in ‘history. He p pays s special attention. to certain questions | ns which — A 


social scientists. Such , for ‘example, have been the controversies over the | ee g 
boundaries and relations | between sociology and psy ychology, those 


have been those c concerning the extent of sociology’s dependence 
a ethnographic data, and the legitimacy « of a generalizing science dealing 
historical facts, l.e., of one variety of historical sociology. Another 
question which has been pro prominent is whether legal norms ders 


faa there is the — as to whether economic facts must be viewed 

independent, objective, natural- science phenomena, or whether 
must be viewed as the manifestation of collective judgments of value. i: 
s around these problems that the book is organized. 


" 4 Professor Bouglé brings t to the writing of this book the same solid erudi- 


in its infancy. Much can be learned from 
— 
— 
de la sociologie francaise contemporaine. By Céukstin = 
| Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. viit-160,10 fr. 
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tion and balanced judgment which have marked all his previous" works, fs 
= men have as wide and catholic a. knowledge of the whole range of 
-. French social theory as he, and he possesses, ‘moreover, a singular talent for aa 
stating th the arguments of both sides of a controversy W with the utmost : 
fidelity: and clarity before indicating his own critical position. His con- 
=— are always the result of a very careful weighing of alternatives. — an 
‘iT his quality does not, however, prevent Bouglé from maintaining a defi- 


or un- 


adherence) to the Durkheim school of French sociology. Itseems 


a ‘somewhat unfair and confusing to equate “sociology strictly so- -called” 
the) particular brand of sociology professed b by the disciples | of Durk- 
~ heim; to make the latter coextensive dy definition : with the whole of sociol-. “J 
 & or even of French sociology. As a result of this definitional — z 
the sociologists w who re remained ‘more or | less outside of, or opposed to, i. 
the Durkheim school, , eg., Tar rde, We orms, Richard, Maunier, and the 
modern descendants of LePlay (L "Ecole _de la Sciences’ Sociales) receive 
inadequate treatment, and the serious criticisms of Durkheim by 
Tarde, Richard, Essertier, Belot, and R. Lacombe are not even discussed. | 
Ww ithin the limits he has set for himself, however, fog has done a very — 


An ntroduction to Contemporary German Philosophy. By’ ERNER 


cx. London: Cambridge University Press; 
1935- Pp. xx +144. $2.00. 


a Any effort | to interpret the re recent trends of German philosophy to to the — 
_ outside - world seems commendable to the reviewer. For only by cunder- 


intellectual life of 


in other fields as T herefore the and the political scientist, 
_ among others, should take cognizance of this little book, which is a unique _ i 
presentation of the tendencies in German thought since the days of Hegel. fe ay 
_In particular, it is valuable as a first-hand account of German thought i in : 
the twentieth century—especially so in view of the fact that this s stage of 
the has not yet been rsd appreciated abroad. Even the pestod 


in the of or aspect of it, 

is still widely considered as the end of a movement which in reaction against 
“4 ng speculation turned to its extreme antithesis. This antithesis, how- 

= with its overstressing of the c consequences of evolution and biology | = 


and Politics) could still express the view as compared 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
“a the Kantion doctrine of a dualism between : the realms of phy: sical necessity — 
and freedom, “the philosophy « of a Nietzsche ... is but a superficial and © 
wave of opinion’ (p. 28). T hings have taken a different course. 
. But in spite of some efforts to do fuller justice to recent history and the | 
"appearance of a few translations such as of individual writings by Max — 
Weber, Husserl, Spranger, and Nicolai Hartmann, the fundamental and f 
most influential works are still inaccessible to the English- speaking public. © 
Brock has tried with much skill to fill the gap, centering his story around — 
the question: ““W hat, in this age of science, is the task of philosophy, if any , 
task still remains for i it beyond the preservation | and development of logic 
ag and the: study of its own history?” In order to supply an answer Brock 
shows in which direction German thought, in accordance with its inherent — 
driving forces, i is s proceeding | toward a new outlook on life and the universe. 
.e om a tentative effort to furnish such a comprehensive | interpretation, — 
of course, completeness cannot and should not be expected. A definite view- 
point has to be taken. Our author emphasizes the central p position n which — 
Ske has always occupied in the life of the German nation because it 
oe has offered to the individual an inner certainty and clearness which would 
oF compensate for the lack of universally accepted social conventions. In 


. relationship, the role which Nietzsche assigned to the philosopher a as a 


mainly because of Husserl’ s logical investigations an the renascence 

the: Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, which is to say, as is apparent to 

those who know these writers, that very different and even opposite mo- _ 


tives have entered the philosophical 
_ Essential for the elaboration of the latest position in German philosophy ce 
as represented by men like Jaspers and _ Heidegger (to whom almost the __ 
whole third chapter i is devoted) were also the | profound analyses by : 
WwW eber in the field of the social sciences. It seems noteworthy how the 
author has brought into Prominence the principle of individual liberty, 
~ embodied in the respect for the inner freedom of others, as the truly positive 
teaching in Weber's work, so often damned as ‘hegative because of his 
ceaseless value-judgments in science The philosophical specialist’ 
will | be glad to share in the development which has led from Dilthey’s — 
hg of a “philosophy of philosophy,” ‘through the concept of Existenz as evolved | Pag 
by Kierkegaard, to Heidegger’s “‘new theme”; namely, the old problem of 
Being as the Pivot of of a new rahadinniiie: But the sociologist may find more a 
stimulation in the general ‘outlook presented throughout Brock’s account 
and briefly summarized in the concluding chapter, which deals with — 
factors. In face of the paramount social and technical i issues of our age, 
what does philosophy have to offer? Can we hope for a new interpretation 
: * existence such a as the the great ane gai systems have given in the past, | 
The. well-organized bibliography deserves special mention, not least 
; because i it also provides useful | suggestions | to those readers who may desire © 
to get somewhat m more closely acquainted with the literature without losing — 
themselves is in| “random sampling.” Such however, should keep 1 in 
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mind that the founder of the neo-Kantianism was as Her- 
a (not Ernst) Cohen and that not all writers of merit could receive” 
equally adequate treatment in the restricted space. For example, i it is cer-— 
that should have dealt with at much greater 


Behavior, Knowledge, Fact. By ArtHur | 


Ind.: The Principia Pres: Press, 1935 Pp. 3 


is one of the most and important on 
and d psychological theory th that has appeared in recent decades. I regret that 


4 space limitations prevent a more ore adequate discussion of i it, i some a 


psy chology, with attention t to the shortcomings of each. Iti is also a rev eal- 
. ing discussion of the linguistic basis of science and the survival of * ‘mind- 
~ language” "among even those psy chologists who consider themselves “most 


and meaning of those mysterious terms so prominent in sociology, “experi- 
and “fact.” Part III, on Social Fact, is of 
and fundamental importance to sociologists. Perhaps it can be most briefly — 
dace by saying that here are powerful amplifications of Cooley, 
Mead and Dewey against a _ background of modern science. For Bentley 
ef is committed to the view (in the reviewer’s opinion entirely sound) that vd 
_ “shift in the background of physical i inquiry —these new wave theori ies and 


relativity theories 
ogy and sociology] as they have had for physics itself” (p. 81). 
important implications of this transition to a behavioral definition of all 
things social is a new theoretical framework and a new of units 
oe a terminology. These will probably have no more in common with the folk. 
orientations of contemporary sociology than the framework and symbols — 
= 4 of theoretical physics have in common with t the local, common-sense orien. 
om tations of the man on the street with reference to the physical world. 
a he above view and the new terms invented to describe basic sociological 
"units will encounter the customary resistance to unfamiliar thoughtways 
on grounds of vagueness, intangibility and the like. author realizes 
this. “I can deeply sympathize,” ” he says, “with anyone who objects to 
being tossed into such a floating - cosmology. . Much as I have ae 
substantiality, I can hardly expect everyone to feel it. The firm land of © 
‘matter’ or even of ‘ sense’ or ‘self’ is s pleasanter, if only it stands firm. To 


anyone whose tasks can be performed on such ground, I have e not the — 


_ slightest thought of bringing disturbance. But for many of us’ tasks are 


pressing, ir in the « course e of which our firmest spots of conventional 


tas 
nearly free from this survival. Part II is an excellent analysis the nature 
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aq may appear. The continents go, and the islands. The 
be like that felt by a confirmed Jandsman at his venture 


but the ocean in time becomes familiar secure. Or, may the 

- figure, the fledgling will vastly y prefer his firm nest to falling with untried | 

wings. But the parent sciences are - pushing; the nest, even, is disintegrating; 
and there is air for flight, even it is not so vividly seen as” 


sticks | and straws the nest” 


he tro with them seems to be that they little ae 
mend them except their outstanding n merit. For one thing, | they a are not ‘ae Bits 
7 elementary textbooks. . Also, the author displays neither degrees nor insti- ae 
_ tutional connections on his title page, , which raises the appalling thought 
that there may be gross irregularities i in his college “cr credits” and academic 


rank.” It is true that, perhaps as a result, he has not been too busy with | 
t teaching and administration to keep thoroughly abreast of modern thought 
and to venture outside the conv entional grooves in his own field. Mill, 


he heard A. P. Weiss’s magnum opus a dismissed as some book ok : 
published in Columbus, Ohio.’ T he high quality of the book under review 
a be somewhat discounted by these extraneous considerations, so prom- 
_ - inent i in current estimates of scholarship. I hope that in his next book Mr. — 
Bentley will formulate a systematic sociological theory based on founda- 
tions here laid, and ‘ae will also suggest concrete research to to validate 
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Leadership or Domination. 


social psychology. The author attempts t to define and domina- 
tion, and thereby to designate their functional distinction as factors - ea 
group: behavior. This distinction i is not drawn, as as indeed 1 it cannot b be, ex- . 
cept ina description n of certain cases (perhaps fortuitous groups) where the — he 
and expediencies of “organization, or rather aggregation, reduce the 
ae social groupings to a minimum of complexity. Categorically 
sated, leadership is ‘from within,” domination is control — 


Of prime importance, ‘git course, is the author’s attitude in respect to - 
pes during periods of social unrest such as we are now experiencing. _ aA 
Should we look for a leader, or should we submit to the domination of 
dict ator? A search for the ‘answer to to this « question is the initial inspiration aa ; 
- for the author’s study. He concludes that ‘ “domination is required in situa- 
_ tions where the person in authority confronts a large number of hetero- 
geneous individuals , with no. common background or mutually desired 


cause; and where time | is Jacking to fuse this aggregation into a group and - 
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weld their purposes a common will” (p. 324). the 
1 — the modern world in mind, or the U Jnited States i in particular, or both? — 
ae hether leadership or + domination m may appear as the controlling ag, agency — 
in any given social organization must be calculated in terms of four variable = 


criteria : mental similarity (common cause), the /eader, the followers, the 
situation (p. 16). As one advances through the ‘several ramifications of — 
these variables one is confronted with a problem in permutations and com-_ 
_ binations of social alignments: apparently impossible of reduction to quan- 3 
- titative terms. This attitude is undoubtedly a challenge to statistically- 
¥ minded sociologists who hope | to reduce complexities ( (interactions) to sim- Be: 
plicities (figures) in the interest of social prediction. 
Eschewing statistical methods as ‘ “inadequate” (p. 132), the author at 
every salient point in his argument directs the : weight of a critical analysis ‘ane 
e a vast reading 1 in favor of genetics as over against an interpretation of a 
"temporary “status quo.” ’ Perhaps a better title for this study might be 
us a genetic study of the origins of leadership and domination.” ’ At any rate” . 


psychology as factorial components in any “evolving order (chaps. 6 
_ 7and 8). Beneath this insistence upon the genetic approach to social studies a 


a ‘one is led to suspect that modern societies have not advanced beyond the 
stage of essential childhood. Cross-sections are found to be “inadequate” * 

; because they are likely to confuse accidentals with f fundamentals. One 

- would infer that ‘ ‘Literary Digest” polls and successive editions of “ ora 7 


~ ica Speaks” would be regarded as worth next to nothing for this author as 
indicators of the actual forces at work within the « collective mind. Some 
social facts do not necessarily point to social laws. 
__ Thus through a series of attempts to trace social facts tot their ultimate | 
sources one lays down this volume with a feeling that social science has n not 
as yet emerged from a descriptive stage, and that the more serious stage of — 
explanation i is yet to arrive. In the opinion | of the reviewer | this is a state-_ 
ment of the essential contribution of the present volume. And while the 
same contribution has been stated by others, 1 in this case we have i it stated 
in a fresh and amplified form which represents a real, scholarly a — to 


Modern Man, ‘His Belief Behavior. By FERGUSSON. 
New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. Pp. 344. $2. 75. 


_ The c central | theme of f this blanket title i is the contradictions of conven- — 


Meer and The ¢ author’s presupposition is 
notion of choice i is largely an illusion derived from the 
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| and unconventional Denavior, treated under such to 
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avior. In hecping with ; another r major premise that‘ ‘nearly every pinta 


has its collective. 144), he. considers this 


the first being the s 


folk- assumptions r regarding determinism and 
considers theoretical fallacies and practical probl 
| imbalance, culture lags, overt disharmonies, remorse, ‘sense e ofguilt, — 
a inept criminal procedures, etc. » which he ascribes to these —-_ 


’—these stages being defined from the rape of the 


< he data in part are drawn from sociological ond litera- 
ck 4) ‘ture, and in part they are based on observation applied first to hisown | 
hae autobiographical records and later to other persons’ behavior in different — 
cultures. The insights suggested indicate that the method of self-observa- 
tion and sy ympathetic projection | holds promise for a further understanding» 
an of human nature. If the author’s prefatory statement may be taken literally ‘ag es 
_ however, he sought to corroborate his observations rather than to test as 
hypotheses. book is provocative of thought and suggests 
as to methods of research. 


Criteria for the Life By Joun” New Haven: 


yr. Dollard | provides a an interesting let. of the criteria 1 indispensable f 
edging life history data: (1) the subject as an integral and vital part of 
ee, complex cultural series; (2) the social role of the organic properties of life; _ 

4 a (3) the role of the family i in transmitting cultural | patterns; (4) the - specific 
method. of elaboration of organic materials into social behavior; (5). the © 
continuous related character of experience—a Gestalt—from childhood 
through adulthood; (6) the ‘ ‘social situation’ "as a factor; 


o. much he meant to imply i in his writings on subjects which of necessity must _ 
be limited 1 in scope and point and es Dr. Dollard speaks somewhat iy ged 


inner life,” and of the meaning to the of various xperiences 
; a Over two hundred pages : are devoted | toa very ry able discussion yn of s six life — 
history documents—in terms of the seven criteria— 

Jessie’ Taft, Freud, Thomas and Znaniecki, ( 


oy” is 


ics 
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_criteria includes the necessity of Knowing the individual s conception of Te elt 
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and scientifically useful life history document. The regrets that Dr. 
c Dollard does not present a life. history document secured and recorded by = 
himself and that he fails to discuss the criteria for judging 
very brief paragraph (at bottom of page i is entitled: “How criteria 
were arrived at.” Actually, however, the author fails to to indicate their 
source, theory, thinking behind them, and the research methods 
hile we highly. appreciate the validity and usefulness of detailed 
a: account of “specific ser series of coordinated, related, continuous configurated 
ex experiences’ ina‘ “complex culture | organic “moti- 
_ Vating social behavior,’ ” the life of a sin  % 
af intricately involved that i it might take a set a volumes to saeeed a single 
life history and a lifetime of research to secure one. Moreover, the danger 
centers: around the tendency to lose se perspective of the very life under 
ss Scrutiny. Dr. Dollard i is essentially sound in the discussion of the a 
= a 
he gives the i that could profit a a great t deal by 
— On the whole, the book is a scholarly discussion | and presents many — 
; possibilities, | not ‘only for a new and more adequate evaluation of ex existing 
*  Tife: history documents but should also prove a practical guide in actu- 


A 4 Handbook of Social ‘Edited by 

: Clark University Press, 1 


‘the editor, deserves ‘great credit. All students in the ‘social s sciences “must 


bf 

welcome. this much-needed volume which offers a representative cross- 
section of the more serious methods of investigation used in their work. 
as One criticism, however, is inescapable and can be presented most c 


a ‘veniently by listing the topics of the table of contents: 
Population Behevier of (2) Social Origins | and among 
il Human Populations; (4) Insect Societies; (5) Bird Societies; (6) The Behavior of Mam- x 
_ malian Herds and Packs; (7) Social History of the Negro; (8) Social History of the Red Man; 
Be (9) Social History of the White Man; (10) Social History of the Yellow Man; (11) Language; 
= Magic and Cognate Phenomena: A Hypothesis; (1 3)! Material Culture; (14) The Physical a 
“tg Environment; (15) Age in Human Society; (16) Sex in Social Psychology; (17) Attitudes; a 
(18) Social Maladjustments: Adaptive Regression; (19) Relatively Simple Animal Aggrega- 
ae % a tions; (20) Social Behavior of Birds; (21) Social Behavior in Infrahuman Primates; (22) The 
‘Influence of Social Situations upon the Behavior of Children; (23) Experimental Studies of 
= of Situations on the ‘Behavior of Individual Human Adults. 
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It is apparent the that title of the book i is If 
other social sciences (such as economics and political science, for instance) 


“ii a had been represented, this book might well have been entitled — 


of the 8 Social Sciences. As it stands, it is very difficult to see e why nearly t sh 
a thirds of the book should be devoted to subjects that are usually assigned = 
— to ecology, cultural anthropology, and sociology. This is the striking 
since ni important topics as leadership, prestige, public opinion and _— 
— subjects normally considered as appertaining to social psychology receive | 
ie might be said that the editor’s selection materia! not generally 
_ cluded in social psychology might be justified on the grounds that it is 
foundation material. But the same material may with equal validity be a 
_ regarded as the foundation for the social sciences in general. As a a 
of social psychology, the plan of the book suffers from what i t is usually con- 


a weakness of German scholars, laying such an enormous founda- 


that little space is left for building the structure 


This criticism, of course, does not reflect 1 in any way on the individual — 
which are intereeting and well written. “Each 


of 


representative of the type of work one would expect | to find ina 


Professor Allport’s article on Attitudes presents a timely itiqui n 
a the most important concepts in the social sciences. It | me an excellent a 
ais - differentiation between attitudes and other types of readiness such as = 
flexes, habits, wishes, sentiments, interests, 8, prejudices, opinions, and traits. E 
‘urthermore, it offers an illuminating analysis of the conditions observed — : 
ae. in the formation of attitudes. In summary, the author states that “ common — 
attitudes can’ be roughly classified and measured, and when ced 
‘ 1 from the personalities v which contain them they constitute the ‘ —— 
4% hich is the portion of the unique personality of special i interest to social 
{ y interesting and suggestive is the chapter on The Influence of 
oe - Social Situations upon the Behavior of Children, by Lois Barclay Murphy 
and Gardner Murphy. Their discussion of the ‘ “organism error” and th the 
“situation error,” as well as their brilliant analys sis of the “concept of con- 
sistency,” which leads to so much confusion in the study of personality, oe 
Finally, the chapter contributed by Professor Dashiell is an exceedingly 
piece of work, interestingly presented. The author evaluates ina 
em _ systematic manner the many studies made by social psychologists of this 
et crucial problem: In what way does the social situation influence the be :: 
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19 . Fourt! 
This work constitutes ii marked lita if not the culmination, of 
and materials developed | by Gini, the Italian sociologist, econo-_ 
ro we mist, statistician, and demographer, since at least 1923. Inasmuch as the — 
2 first three editions, comprising merely -mimeographed s sets of notes 
pared by students in the author’s course at the University -of Milan, re-_ ; 
_ ceived but little circulation in this country, and since this volume includes _ 
a considerable amount of new material, an extended noneeen may not 


The significance of this is primarily twofold. ‘It presents a 


logically consistent, ‘and, above all, fruitful analy tical scheme 
neo- organicism). this theoretical analy sis when to 


of ‘integrati g into a structure contradictory observa- 
tions and theories. such as those found between 
the “American (W alker) and European demographic theories” * pertaining | 
to the effects of migration and war upon population ‘size, are speedily 7 
resolved by the recognition that they refer respectively to societies in 
‘equilibrium and d disequilibrium. In other words, since the theories refer to 
_ processes occurring in societies which differ in significant though often | 
ignored respects, it is hardly to be expected that the empirical generaliza Z 
— tions will coincide. Obviously, s ‘similar forces acting ‘upon social systems in 
different. conditions: w evoke consequences differing according to these 
Just as the scideaibiied economists were led to enlarge their theoretical Z 
sf structure and the purview of the economic system under consideration to 
- include non- rational factors (which, of course, do i in fact make for devia- 
between economic and sO also does Professor Gini, 


economic behavior and For example, ‘ “the influence by 
~prevision explains the phenomenon that under conditions of | high 
ee is often increased, while | under conditions of low prices, it is 
_ often constant or decreased; for, in the first case, the f prevision ofafurther 
s rise in prices is stronger | the influence of high prices and, vice versa, | 
in the second, the prevision of a further decline in prices is stronger ‘than | 
the influence of low prices.” It is properly indicated that “orthodox” econom- 
theory presupposes flexible rather a fixed of living, 


: Le - but, as Max W eber and E. F. Gay have also suggested, this assumption is 


only warranted for modern We estern economies. . The author 


sharply from the Marshallian conception of an economy being in static 


equilibrium, and even from more recent studies in so-called ‘ ‘economic 
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hat economic napacaaee may be considered to to 0 be in 


scribed Pom sy are oe great heuristic value, there is presented a a rey 
i exposition of the concepts basic to ‘neo-organicism. Every society is nor- a 
a ~ mally in stable. equilibrium, i i.e., tends to recover its initial equilibrium when 
“a subjected to the action of disturbing forces which do not exceed a certain 
intensity or duration (mechanism of self-preservation). Moreover, the 
| mechanism of self-reéquilibration generally tends to restore equilibrium i in 
instances where these forces are of unusual intensity. In other words, t the 
a mechanism operates to induce recovery from slight displacements 


| (deéquilibria); the latter from severe disturbances (disequilibria). Since 


a* 


these mechanisms are seldom completely effective, there results an evolu- — 
Se - tion of the social system which, since it seems largely independent of the 
external environment, may be termed self-regulation in develo ment. The 
game circumstances occurring at different phases of this development may _ 
lead to different consequences. WE 
aS In subsequent | sections of this work these conceptions are used as tools 
See for handling empirical data. The second section is devoted to an analy sis 
of the mechanism of self-preservation i in modern economic society. It t treats 
2 aa materials as the regulatory processes of the distribution of the various © 
‘Seta of production, economic cycles, obstacles to the effectiveness of the 
mechanism of self-preservation in the post- war period, and the like. In. 
T hree i is discussed i in considerable detail the mechanism 


OF 


money,” the equilibrium of and unemploy ment. Part Four is 
~ concerned with the forms and causes of economic crises, w hile the next — 
and concluding s section deals with the descriptive a and preceptive value of 


3 It is to to be hoped that 1 the suggestiveness and demonstrated value of the 


= onceptual scheme presented i in this volume will lead to i its application, © 


with to other than economic and demographic 


al 
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aS ‘element i in determining the growth o of population of the present day and F 
its maintenance in the future. Great s stress is laid v n the appraisal of the 
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dynamics,” in his view th 
Following a brief but rigorous discussion of the methodological role of wee! 
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value of birth statistics . There is is avery critical analysis of the v: various 
q 


= ods used in presenting facts regarding fertility. T here are probably g greater 
complexities in the analysis of and more pitfalls i in drawing sound inferences 
from studies of fertility than is the case in mortality investigations. Great 
_ pains are” taken in correcting and adjusting the raw statistical data so as 
eh to get better values for natality and fertility. At times one gets the feeling © 
that the author carries such corrections somewhat too far, but in view of — 
_ the poor registration and collection of data bearing on fertility as compared a 


mortality data he is certainly under the necessity of doing a good deal 


Pico of adjustment. On the other hand, the computation of a life-table, as he 
a it, although far less laborious than by t the generally accepted 
methods, gives some loss in -precision—which, however, he maintains is 


negligible the point ¢ of view. Should the sociologist 


mh. The b book contains tables of corrected and adjusted fertility data which 
great amount of work. The treatment of doktor is — 


alone save a a great deal of time effort in 
in 1 fact, no can a afford to ignore any of the author’ works. 


__ largely determined by the man of the street guided by his “common sense.” __ 
_ Today some nations appear to have formulated and to be try ing to sce 
some sort of population policy. Whether these or any other policies are o 
any value, whether any population could be guided in m matters of reproduc- 
F tion even ifa socially sound policy were agreed upon, are questions deserv- 
_ ing the serious attention of sociologists, educators, and physicians inter- ss 
| on ested i in the public health. Population policies should not be left wholly to is 2 
_—— Statesmen, the clergy, labor leaders, or industrialists, because | all of these 
groups are likely to be swayed by special interests. 
Since the life- table and its implications should be » of genera interest to 
mo almost every ‘sociologist, the volume by Dublin and Lotka, which treats _ 
ag great many items relating to the life table (perhaps ¢ of necessity a little | pe 
superficially, although both the authors have done intensive and exhaustive | 
_ research on these topics), will be widely welcomed by the profession. Among 
the subjects of special interest are the history of the increase in the average 
~ Jength of life and the effect thereon of the principal causes of death, also the . 
influences of of the 1 medical and | sanitary sciences, of physical impairments, La 
and of occupation. Methods of computing life-insurance premiums based 
upon the life-tables are given. Interspersed throughout the book and in the 
ee are valuable tables of mortality and expectation « of life. The t text 
is and mathematical such as ‘the methods 
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work should appeal t to a variety of professional groups. The phys z= 
Hill see the ramifications of the familiar facts of mortality in the social — . 


economic 40-agper The sociologist will see the principal c causes of the 


‘ee at death, and he will note the possibilities of future improvement, 
although he may find too brief the authors’ degression i in ‘speculating upon 

the s socio- economic conditions that might hold in the next thirty to sixty 
years. Tt seems queer that the only quotation in this i eresting ae 


4 was from an address by a well-known business man; no sociological author- ae 


The facts pertaining to fandamental ‘human biological -characteristi 


~ such as as fertility, mortality, and their consequent determination of the age- 
the could be taken as a background upon 


— when about one- ‘third of the population will be over fifty years of age > 


Person 
York: "De Heath a 


an to student in finding fulfillment of » was 
; “a central thesis of Hornell Hart’s earlier work, The Science of « Social Relations, 
but here it is specifically tied up to the achievement of successful family — 
life. Accordingly, | the concern of f the book is a practical « one, as may be i. 
judged from some of the prominent topics which are treated: sex adjust- 
ee _ ments before marriage and in marriage; “when and whom not to marry” 
finding a mate; careers for women; divorce; adjustment of domestic con- 
flict; ‘ “parents and babies”; and creative parent- -child relationships. 
a oung people are asking t the pointed questions raised in this book. 
admit these questions into the classroom for open discussion is to help .. 
es _ divest them of the secretive and unsavory character which they have ac- 
quired in our culture. Students should be offered whatever | facts are avail > 
able toward the solution of these vexing problems. The reviewer believes © 


that what Dr. and Mrs. Hart undertake to do in this book i is well worth ke 


se a the urgent need for pre-marriage, marriage, and family guid- 
_ ance, the real i issue turns on our ability to meet this need. Ww hat dowe find — 
when we we read the record? To a few questions i in point, science provides. a 
ey “decisive answer. Such are, for example, the risks of venereal disease (pp. 
+ , the of early marriage i in our culture (pp. 96-104), and the 


ee nature of pp. 2 


Gr 


— 
e social structure fifty years hence, when the population practically will 
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oni research is too meager or ae inconsistent in its findings to serve _ 
as a clear guide to action. Included i in this category are such problems a as 
effect of premarital sex experience on adjustment in marriage 
—go), and the efficacy of corporal punishment for children (pp. 267- — 
_ come the group of problems upon which ‘no confirmed research what- 
- has been undertaken but upon which some light is shed by estab- _ 
lished d knowledge f from other fields. Here, perhaps may be placed such prob-_ 
_ lems as as the importance ce of romantic c love for marriage felicity. Finally, 
there are those problems where purely subjective approaches, such as spec- 


ulation, ‘common sense, and exhortation, are utilized. Instances of these 
4-1 


types are: “How much money is needed to marry?” (p. 143), and the “ser- 


vant problem” (pp. 171-173). Plainly, judgments on all family problems — ,. 

are not of uniform scientific reliability. T his consideration, i in the present 

inadequate state of our scientific information about human conduct 

general, and marital interaction in particular, must limit any book which 
undertakes gn good conduct. Are these not matters which it might _ 

be well to point out to suggestible undergraduate students? Otherwise, 
_ 4 confronted in the text with what appears to be a sizeable body of objective _ 
hoe ends ea assume that all the conclusions are equally supported 

If used critically, this heck by Professor and Mrs. Hart can be very 
helpful to students in giving them perspective on their pre-marriage | prob- 
J lems. The i important issues are clearly defined and clearly stated. In most 
_ cases where research studies are available, they are utilized as a basis for — . 
_ judgment. More valuable still are the authors’ insights into the nature of | 
marital interaction itself, insights worthy of further study. No doubt this 
book: will further the present trend to make the family course useful 
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nell Univer sity 


ete Vernier. is a subtle propagandist. Like a gruesome Capuchin 


— he has dug out of the statute-books of every American juriediction 


- & bones of our family law, has cleaned them off and classified them, and — 
= impaled them upon the background of family relationships. As his pre-- 
a a: 4 vious volumes have already shown by mere tabulation the multiplicity and 
Bes * “unnecessary distinctions in our laws concerning marriage e and divorce, this 
third volume demonstrates the ev en greater ¢ confusion i in our — concern- 
ing the personal and property relations of husband and wife. et — hee” 
4 _ Notwithstanding the sometimes intelligent efforts of women’s organiza- 


tions for the legal reform of marital relations, the laws of our United States 4g 
show many survivals of a feudal age. More, than a third of this volume has 
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England. When a veneer of so-called p progressive legislation is spread over _ 
a2 these archaisms by “‘equal-rights legislation,” the confusion may be worse 


to be denmed: for i instance, to the vestigial statutory remains of dower and 


_ curtesy, subjects which have been completely obliterated from the law of 


be said that the author has only given us a critical index of the 


“social sco are almost entirely missing. But these c comments are a 
i because much of such omission is purposeful and because within its ‘scope 
_ the work is careful and clear. Professor Vernier is not the physician; he is 
the ghoul who supplies the 1 materials for dissection. So skillfully has he 


exhumed the skeleton of law that it should haunt our 


aw and Lawyers By Epwarp S. New} York: 


. The main thesis of this book is _ proposition that law and lawy a 
should be dominated by science rather than by tradition. The proposition 
_ is considered from different points of view in fifteen well-written, carefully 
documented chapters. The difficulties as well as the advantages involved 
in this change are considered, but they do not apparently make the task 


‘seem insurmountable. In the final chapter | the author advocates “ pushing Bi: 
_ onward with our empirical a and naturalistic method until the last legal de- PY 
vice” and formula have been’ rendered intelligible as psy 
The: psychological and sociological factors involved i in the co ees: —_— 
‘| in the realm of social sciences. . Sociologists will therefore have their under- 
_ standing of this phase of human behavior broadened by reading this book. : : 


As as sociologist, however, the Present r reviewer wishes that Professor Robin- -. 
son would have been more specific in pointing out the principles and gen- 


_ eralizations of psychology which could logically be used to help form a_ 
; 7 basis of legal theory. Such an addition would supplement and strengthen _ 


‘the of the entire book, notwithstanding g the fact that the 
‘here would seer 
> to be need rd for more citations | of court rulings 


concepts ons ‘than on scientific ‘Further, the careful 


reader will wonder, in ‘the light of the content of succeeding chapters —- 
the first chapter should be entitled ‘ ‘Law—An Science.” 


: “Surely a more appr opriate title could have been selected. a 
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conservatism of lawyers. One feels at times as : though | he author has ort 
_ unduly critical of the legal profession for its | unscientific attitudes. Deci- 
sions must be ‘made, science or no science, and they are necessarily a matter 
of judgment. It is the hope and plea of Professor Robinson in Law ver 
Lawyers that lawy ers will use the generalizations of science in their a 
_ All men of science doubtless share this hope, but they are indebted to 0 Pro- r - 
fessor Robinson for the need and its 


Vv . Markey. New Y ork: Teachers College, C 


University, 1996. Pp. 190. 10. 


Between Preschool By ‘Artuur T. _Jensii and 


"ment ‘of wholesome personality with due regard for individual 


this study should claim the attention of all adults who deal with the social © q 
adjustments chukdren in nursery schools and and 


& The purpose of > of the study i is ‘ “to record and analyze aggressive, resistant, * 
hostile acts exhibited by children in their ‘dealings with one 
Fifty-four children were ‘studied at ten fifteen- minute periods by 
observers who so worked out their system of taking the diary records as to : . 
achieve a high degree of correlation i in their final checking. = amie 
—— he fifty- four children were in three groups; youngest nursery > school — 


older nursery school group and day nursery group. . Twenty- 


variety and of tables i is as a number of 
possible lines of research developed a as the study proceeded. _ Con 
The results of the study described under | conflict behavior as related to 4 
age, sex differences, height ai and weight, national background, intelligence 
quotient, , difference between : school gvoups, the role ¢ of the 
booties 
attack, between aspe cts of conflict behavior, show general 
trends which are indicative and enlightening, but not conclusive for lack” 
the quantitative aspect. i al withstands classifica- 
The most t challenging part of f the whole study as it t affects those con- “—_— | 
cerned with matters “ sociology or education i is ‘the general « discussion at 


or indirectly guiding children’ 
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aaa teacher? Certainly there is justification for a critical study of the 
_ methods employed in dealing with combative behavior, when one considers 

the variety of personalities which constitute the nursery school teaching “ 

force throughout the country. Such techniques cannot be standardized, 
but must be an expression of each worker’s conviction of the. relative value © ee 

of the principles involved. It is fair and just to demand some . standardiza- ia 
- tion, however; the teacher should at least be impelled to analyze her own 
technique and hold it in solution for fresh analy sis in the light of all the 

and experience w which she can ‘an acquire in dealing w with individ 


ents in their own way? And what of so-called of 


‘The Theory of Social W ork. By Franx C. Bruno. New w York: 
_He ath and Company, 1936. Pp. 646. $4.00. 


+ intention of the volume is for use in n the classroom, « even aaonn the} interests * 

— of other readers have not been overlooked. In the college curriculum it is | 
“oriented 1 to the needs of senior « or graduate students rather than for or use in 

_ lower classes. In one sense, therefore, The Theory 9 of Social Work is an acces- 
sion to the existing textbooks by writers Dexter, Gillin, — 
| - Mangold, Bossard and others. As long as textbooks a are a useful pedagogical ane? a 
instrument there is a need for the periodical production of new textbooks, 

no matter how successful previous ones may have been. P artly this arises 

- from the growth of the subject matter, and partly from the fact that i in 7 


= attempt to make available ency clopedic subject matter to relatively 


Th 


uninitiated groups the principle of organization: of the material may be 
al more important than the data themselves which are offered. Every teacher — 
is faced with the task of organization, and if temperaments ; and {outlooks 
differ, the suitability of textbooks to teachers’ preferences i is of great im-_ 
_ portance for teaching success. Already at least one professor of sociology — 7 


oP, whom the ‘reviewer has come across s has referred to Mr. Bruno’s oom as 


. Mr. thar more than previous writers of textbooks i in social work, is sa 

practising social worker rather than an academic scientist. This fact 
- comes clear not in the organization of the material so much as in the details — 4 
of the text. The impulses of the practical worker to decide what is right 7 
because an action must ensue, as distinct from the academician who . 
content t to analyze present the case, become es evident 1 in many places 


associated with the teacher, is more 
ae 
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aracteristic, on 

a other hand, a freedom from traditional moralistic discussions is evident; 

iti is especially ‘noticeable i in the chapter on alcohol, which 1 appears to be a 
Sa thoroughly : sane and scientific discussion of the pros : and cons, nneetied 


by the Puritanic frown. = 
uctory, 


_ 2 The volume i iS divided into > four main n divisions: the first introd 


_ pects of behavior, and the fourth to social and economic environment. The oe 
4 last ‘mentioned occupies ‘roughly two-thirds of the book, thus partially 
representing the author’s evaluation of the relative importance of — 7 
ject matter in\the discussion of social work. Within this fourth area the — : 
subject matter is conceived of as limited to: “(1) changes which have oc- - 
_ curred in the family, and (2) in the community; (3) new aspects of recrea- 7 
tion and (4) of housing < and town planning; (s) the w wage sy rstem and (6) 
_ unemployme ment and underemploy ment.” The clue to the author’ ’s point of 
view seems, 1s, howev er, to be contained chiefly i in a statement in which Me 
Bruno refers 
ar ‘discussion: all the problems with which social work Proarae are in the area of 
relations| and are phenomena of inadequacy in functioning in the 
social environment”’; and again in the chapter on “Social Work and Social 
- Reform,” in which the e author concludes: “‘it is a little difficult to see how 
4 = 
_a sensitive social worker, spending all his long working hours in contact 
- with unnecessary suffering and cruel frustration, can avoid joining those — 
_ forces which are working for some sort of reform. It i is very clear that cil 
: work asa profession cannot be linked w with any! reform; it tis hard t to see how 
“a the individual social worker can remain a social wo rker and not incidentally 
One curious s phenomenon in an otherwise carefully handled bibliography | on 
is the apparent absence of any reference to the Encyclopaedia of the Serial 
ss Sciences, which i is regarded by many social scientists as one of the > most — 
_ important contributions to the combined field of social w work and the con- 
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in the United ‘States. Horace TAYLOR 


with the collaboration o of Columbia College Associates ‘in Eco- 
nomics, Government at and Public Law, ‘History, and Philosophy. 


Td 


New Y ork: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. 2 ie 


508. and viii+ 532. 
aa is a source book on vehe ilies of economic security as they are 
affected by the actions of government and law. It is intended for the use — 
of sophomore students who will be expected to take more specialized courses 
economics and government later. While it is not to 
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BOO 
"systematic theories of value, distribution, or the political si state, the read- 
ings have been selected about the central theme that the problem | a 
~ economic security is concerned fundamentally with the ways and means of © 
| a living as they are conditioned by the organization and operation 7 
business and "political institutions. Obviously, little effort has been 


exerted i in the direction of try ing to > provide the student with a vocabulary — 


of th 
- Volume I, a survey of present in problems of economic security has 
been built ‘around five major headings. These are: (1) organization 
the system of money and credit, (2) international economic relations, (3) _ 
the organization and methods of American business, (4) the problems of 
agriculture, and (5s) problems of labor. Volume II is a study of remedial _ 
measures for the problems presented in Vv olume I. Here an attempt is made 
wl to relate ‘the i institutions of government and the processes of law to the 
economic problems with which they deal, which is predicated upon the 
belief that material and social affairs are coming increasingly to consist of 
: inextricably mixed economic and political elements. Consequently the ma- 
_ terials of the second volume are grouped under six general heads. These 
heads are: (1) law and government in America, (2) the state as Tegulator, a 
(3) the state as financier, (4) social provisions against economic insecurity, 7 
(5) alternative paths to ) security, and (6) conflicting programs for economic — call 
Needless to say, the problems. with | which this book deals come more — 
a the pale of social planning and engineering g than of sociology as s such, h. 
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s Folkways and his essay on Rights are used 
very largely as the basis of a discussion of the nature and substance of law. 
There is not only oom but also ; a positive need for a wider sociological 
_ base to be | placed under the a assumptions made and for a greater er dependence _ 
upon sociological interpretations of the factual materials presented. Not 


being sociologists, the editors have not felt the necessity for this to as “a 
_ great an extent as would seem desirable. For example, the phenomenon of | 


toward the understanding of the cengreen of these phenomena to > economic 
r economics , political science or in law, 
although writers in these fields sometimes take excursions into sociology 
to glean what little from it their training enables them to utilize. e. Again, — — 
sociological aspects of such problems as unemployment, social 
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insurance of housing, and the control ¢ or of 
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Unless all the social sciences can be utilized it seems that only distorted 
conceptions of social problems are possible and that only remedies of 
he work, however, is intended simply as a pedagogical tool to create ¢ Ae 
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interest in contemporary social problems ra than asa achieve- 

_ ment in even the restricted fields of economics and political science. Viewed ‘ 
‘ 


_ from this angle solely, it ‘should be a success. T here may be a a difference of : 


S the premature student to the danger of confusion and bewilder- 
_ ment from the beginning. Notable examples of fertile minds that became — 
impregnated with a zeal for righteousness | and imbued with a desire for — 
: reform, but which had not the slightest conception of social causation nand | 
of functional relationships in social structure are plentiful. Often such minds" z 
og have done more harm than good because they formulated sy nthetic philos- 
__ ophies of error with strong emotional appeals which persist for decades © 
and even centuries s in the face of abundant controverting facts on every 
hand. That is at least one difficulty which attends an approach to human | 
: /—_ problems solely in the light of their present settings without due considera- 
tion tion being given their long-time -time antecedents its and consequences. 
Oklahoma Agricul ftural and Mechanical Colle 
Introduction to the Study of Society. By y FRANK. H. 
‘ised edition. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


his book revision of the edition published in 1928 
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The chie — occurs in 1 the chapter on “The syc nological asis 0 
hief I chapte The Psy: 1B of 
al 
Social Life.” Parts I and III of this chapter have been rewritten and en-— 
_ larged by 22 ages to include new material; but in the revision there has" 
been some loss i in simplicity and clarity of exposition, unfortunate i ina book — 
designed for college freshmen. The materials on the evolution of economic 
life and those on early political organization have been enlarged and im- 
The value of an introductory text of this kind depends both upon the 7 
_nature of the general field to be covered and the selection and presentation x 
a4 of the specific material to be used. This book is not a discussion of oq 
sociological t theory, nor a descriptive study of modern s society; 
is an introduction to the study of sociology in the sense that it on hl 
material from neighboring sciences which the author considers basically 
___ important for the specific study of sociological theory. After presenting : such 
material from ethnology, geography, biology, and psy sychology, the author 
devotes the last half of the volume to the study of social institutions. This _ 
“seeming . shift in subject r matter is not a real departure from the e original — 
_ purpose of the book, because for the most part the point of view continues _ 
to be that of social origins. An | exception to unity of treatment does appear, — 
however, v ‘the author oversteps his bounds | by treating not merely 
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erations in the form of additions, omissions, and changes inorder of press 
entation, and there are also more frequent summaries of the discussion 


is 
; of the modern ‘problem of divorce in the « hie on the family, which is ek 
devoted chiefly, as it should be, to early forms of the family. T he fault ~ a oe 
_ departing from the main subject is not, however, a serious one in this book, 
| 4 for on the whole the author has held quite closely to the treatment of intro- : 
_ ductory material. Nevertheless, the time has cbme in the development of — 
subject: matter of sociology when textbook writers should resist the 
temptation to cover the whole field of sociology 1 in one volume. When books a 
fo 7 intended to treat other fields include various: social problems, t there results z= 
> q duplication and ov overlapping of material i in | class- room work w which tends 


The of material from neighboring sciences to use as an 
- introduction to sociology will depend upon the attitude of the instructor — 
_and upon the needs of his particular institution. This method of presenta- _ 
is not with most many t teachers of 


| ‘wae to offer a large courses ; may to present a 
inary material themselves in order to emphasize i its particular bearing ir 
the social studies. Those who do wish to offer it in a separate course may ~ 
feel assured that they will find in this volume an excellent presentation by — 
an author well qualified for his task. 


“London: Hamilton, 1 1935: 


James 
and Hitchcock (a John ‘Se bet, 


of these books much value for the sociologist, except 

: stimuli to doa necessary job better. Both are frankly i smpreamentetic, both 


“9 
a. about America, but there the comparison ends. 


lt Mitchell was in the United States three years. He attempts toi indi- : 
cate some of the things that interested him, on the theory that other _ 
English travelers also ber epee’ interested i. Would I like such a a book _ 
were bound for England? I think Baedeker would be better. — oes 
- | would quarrel with many of his observations. He lists seventy-two “‘im-_ 
"portant differences” i in word usage. I found mys self as much accustomed to 
at least thirty of the: alleged nglish’ words as to their alleged “American” 
_ equivalents. He is quite ly rical about New England, its chief ‘virtue bing a 
that i it t reminded him of the English country side. I think, ¢ on 1 the — ~ 
men too. do not think he saw the real Ar America. 
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seven months. (But | his was better. I am not sure re it is unsenti- 
_ mental (cf. the section on the Century of Progress), and of course the title 
is high” satire. ‘Life in America is hell, through Rorty’ s lenses; his war 
_ phobia is given free expression; Fascism looms around every corner; the : 
__ capitalist society is doomed, decaying and dy ing—and the professors don’t | 
know i it; the boosters and exploiters are still pursuing th the Great American 
= (profit, no-matter-how) which is rapidly turning into a a nightmare. _ : 
The muddled partial planning of the New Deal makes easy pickings for 


S, them, as at Grand Coulee and Fort Peck. Bonneville and T VA are better. 
— Rorty reports no truce on the coal and steel front, in spite of John 
| Fitch’ s recent Survey article on the change of policy by employ ers in that 
industry; ; industrial unionism seems just around the corner in automobiles, 
_ rubber and steel. But these developments are so recent Rorty perhaps — 
- should not be called a “poor prophet.” He ‘sees a continuation of unem- 
ploy ed organizations and thinks they m ay become powerful aids to strik- _ 
: ing workers. Certainly they will head ‘tremendous ee if they can be 
= as scabfous labor surpluses. 
~ His general i impression of the Minnesota and — agrarian r move- 
ment is that little can be expected from i it. The farmers (except possibly 
: farm laborers and small farmers) | are not really very radical; Olson is a_ 
political c careerist; planning is impossible unless the whole nation is the 
unit; the « coéperativ e movement (except that of the Finns) offers little. hope. 
His discussion of California, ies Where Life Is Better” (title of a Booster 
- Brochure v written by Rorty in 192 22 when he was an ad- hack), i is very in- — 
- teresting. This is especially true of the analysis of the Dream Factory (Hol- 

_ lywood) the disillusioned, child- minded, exploited and prostituted 
_ artists and workers in that Ford Factory of Illusion; and of the conditions — 
in the Imperial Valley—about as. close to hell as one can get unless it bei in = 
the deep-south share-cropper area, and the hotter hell in the when the 

- mechanical cotton-picker is perfected. The pages on Huey Long’s back- 


Per 


Rorty, like the rest of us, is , much concerned with the “Time of Day’— — 
:: are we going, what are the significant trends in our society? It is. - 
obvious that we shall never know so long as we depend upon sub- : 
jective, impressionistic, hasty surveys such as this. It is essentially a 
or Journalistic. effort—and a good it does not formulate its 
questions in such a way that answers are possible. It may serve to show u: us — 


that we are vastly confused, bemused and befuddled (if any one — is 
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ent American scene than Mitchell’s book is an aid to the aspiring tourist. 4 
Those: who know anything about America in this year of disgrace, 1936, 
pe no need to read Rorty’s book; those who don’ t, won’ t read it, or if a 
= do, won’t know what he is talking about. One should | read the two 7 
pro and con reviews in The New Republic for sie cat 26, 1936. Then, read 
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Little, Brown, 1935- Pp p. ixt349. $3.0 00. 
Proheme Fay shows that eighteenth- century ‘Freemasonry was a pro- 


"gressive: institution that absorbed, and in turn disseminated, the en- 
Foteened ideas of the age. But he has not proved his thesis that it was the - 


major cause of the two epic revolutions on either side of the Atlantic. — 


The author states his central idea in strong terms. “The new faith in the 
; future of humanity that spread in the eighteenth century .. a became a . 
— force and a concrete fact through the agency of Freemasonry.” ' He 
concludes, ““Thus Freemasonry has become the ‘most efficient social power q 
of the civilized world” ’(p. viii). Should the reader be ‘startled, let us hasten 
to add that Prof. F ay is not official historian to the Masonic order, and 
“that one way to catch the ear of the groundlings in present- day France is 
to whisper mysteriously about “ the Masonic Menace.” 
| After the death of Louis XIV, says Fay, the French nobility, intent on 
sc the monarchy. , threw themselves | in the arms of E nelish Free- 
. This institution was just then rising to power. In order to estab- _ 
dish ‘equality among men, | control the King, replace Christianity with 
religion, finish the work of the Reformation, spread New tonian 
science, and foster progressive ideas—in brief, “in order to save veering _ : 
civilization,” certain scholars and | nobles revived the dying ‘medieval 
_ Masonic lodges. It is the nobility that in the eighteenth century, on both 
_ sides of the Channel, supports, controls, and directs Freemasonry. But © 
then the nobles, who. had made Freemasonry their tool, become the tool 
of F reemasonry until i in France they were finally « crushed, along w with it, | 
by the Revolution. Fay does not tell us what part, if any, the bourgeoisie 
i had i in the birth and growth of the order. He toys with cultural forces and — 
| . 34 a few political aspects. History seems to start for him with the eighteenth 


ee - He is not concerned with the seventeenth- century inheritance. 


Ur 


The social and economic factors he i ignores altogether. vee, 

- Out of 349 pages only 34 deal with the American Revolution, and 40 —- . 


with what are alleged to be aspects of the French Revolution. It is con- 


any 
tended, but not proved, that the Committees of Correspondence and the ae 
Boston Tea Party were were organized by Freemasonry; that the Masonic bond © 5 
a was the main | basis of the army 's loyalty to We ashington; and that Fra klin 


activities in that country . The titles of the sections on the French Revele- — 
tion are, to say the least, misleading. Under the caption “Freemasonry — 
_ Spreads the Spirit of the Revolution” (pp. 268-276) only one lodge, that © 
of the Nine Sisters 1 in P aris, appears engaged i in mildly revolutionary ac- a 
tivities. “Freemasonry Turns on the Nobility” ' (pp. 276-285) turns out to 
be the story of how Franklin hired Mirabeau to discredit with his pen the ee: 
7 founding of the Society of the Cincinnati. “The Masonic Suicide of No- 
bility” (pp. 286-292) offers as sole proof this anti-climax: “. . . the Masonic | 
= - noblemen s strove to weaken the power of the King, thus destroying the 
\ spirit of their class. They organized a a great ‘number of army lodges (sixty- 
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nine — them), where equality was not only preached, but sli practised. a 
This created a a vast Masonic brotherhood quite apart from the cna 
army discipline. In this. way the army ceased to be a sure and reliable in- 


_ strument for the monarchy. . . .” (p. 291). A considerable part of the book 
is biographical narrative or polished chronique scandaleuse, pleasant ae 
; but hardly relevant to the subject. The printer has left at least ome — r, 
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Philadely hia: uJ. Be B. “Lip incott, 1935. Pp. 348. $2.00 


This book is. written a young Japanese s in ‘cobperation with 
an Englishman. It consists of three parts. The first, by far the longest, — 
deals with Japan, the second part with modern China, and the 
4 third part with international relations in the Far East. Of these three the ; 
first deserves special attention. Here the authors have had first-hand ma- __ 
A terial at their disposal. The chapter on political i institutions gives a. very ie 
full and detailed picture of the constitution and the political factors in _ 
Japan. It arrives at the conclusion ‘ the Japanese sovereign, despite 
the out-of-date conception of the snty, has 
neither behaved wrongly nor used the Gahan of veto in the ‘manner of the — 


~ Tudors in England, but the s sacred authority has been deplorably infringed 


on the the final arbiter of the ruling ‘classes. ” The 
_ Japanese ‘monarchy therefore means the rule of the powers s behind the — 
throne. The weakness of the civil government as against the military 


bureaucracy (which is is well organized and has a large reservoir of secret 


_ The whole analysis of the political institutions in relation to the social r 4 
forces reveal that what is missing in Japan is individual initiative and po- 
litical responsibility. - Capitalism | was ir introduced i in Japan not asa gradual 
‘process but w was en bloc on feudalism, and therefore 


been accompanied 


—_ himself is sympathetic with the socialist viewpoint. His ne 
analysis is interesting and penetrating. . In Japan we have the ‘ ‘truly — 
astonishing spectacle o of urbans living in the twentieth century side by i 
with the peasantry in ‘the middle a ages and both quite ‘conveniently docile 
_ about it in their own way.” The future of Japan depends upon the develop- 
"ments the world at large. If some change should Id occur in al 
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ividualism as in the West. The chapters on economic institutions and i tere 
labor movements are equally well documented and penetrating. The 
lm ae ae will find here a great wealth of most useful information and statistical tail ox. 
tables which are sometimes difficult to find elsewhere. This is espe- 


present, it would be a fascist revolution. has only 
chance. “ 


with the part on ‘Japan, t 

too 


“venient form, ‘but very | little which cannot b t be found T 

a depends: 
on ‘foreign good- will, and foreigners will cooperate ‘only ina ‘piecemeal 1 re- 


— “construction ‘of China on a capitalistic basis. China ‘needs a wholesale re- 
construction, however, especially for its agrarian problem, on a socialist 


: i basis. “ Japanese aid will be equally ineffective as that of the Occidental — 
powers. China must work alone. Her problem is, as far as foreign help’ is” 
concerned, how secure advice without domination.” 

_ As regards international relations, the authors | urge ‘Japan t to offer China 


on a basis of equality. without exploitation. Soviet Russia 


“ments, ‘The United States appears to be concentrated the 

not be kept within bounds by the present t of Franco-: 


“ American power, then, in the opinion of the authors, the United States will 
seek the only other support forthcoming. For the future of China na (and 


B on in the Far East rests ona strong China) the authors se see -e only one 
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: 
ao other parts “of China such economic prosperity for the masses as there has — 
oid never been known in the whole of Chinese history.” This solution seems — 
today utopian in view of the attitude of the foreign powers, ‘including — 
Japan. But nevertheless all the evidence points towards it as a 1 possible | 
solution for China’s problems under the e existing conditions. 

_ book suffers by a style that i is sometimes a bit heavy. The “selected 


4 bibliography” is too sketchy to be of a: any interest. But the book asawhole 
a _ merits reading; the facts presented should be considered | sas all those in- — 
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